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The Week. 


Tue publication of the sohesiiatsiliaiee between the President and 
General Grant sets at rest all doubts as to Grant’s opinion of Mr. John- 
son’s conduct, and thus relieves him of much of the odium which a 
portion of the Radical press have been heaping upon him ever since he 
took Mr, Stanton’s place. But his position as cabinet minister of a 
personage whose policy he disapproves, and as the political medium 
of orders which he believes injurious to the best interests of the coun- 
try, is, as we remarked last week, a false one, and we are exceedingly 
sorry he ever got into it, and hope he will speedily get out of it. It is 
desirable, for reasons which will probably be more apparent six months 
hence than now, that the head of the army should be free from all 
“ entangling alliances.” The best service every good man can render 
the country is to leave Mr. Johnson to his own devices. Nobody is 
capable of patching him up or making him look respectable. Mr. 
Seward has been cobbling him for two years, and the result is total 
failure. A piece is no sooner put on him in one place than he breaks 
out in another. There appears little doubt that he is now determined 
to bring on a conflict with Grant himself. The situation, it must be 
admitted, is exceedingly grave. 








Mr. Johnson has fairly determined at last to cut the Republican 
connection, and set up as a genuine Copperhead of the olden time, 
“ with the Constitution for his guide.” As we write, the resignation 
of all the members of his cabinet is said to be at his disposition. Even 
Mr. Seward is going at last—his journeyings and feastings and speeches 
and celebrations with and for and on behalf of the said Johnson going 
for absolutely nothing. This course, as we understand, has been long 
urged on Mr. Johnson both by the members of his own famify and by 
his most intimate political friends; but he has never been able to 
screw his courage up to the sticking-point. Their taunts and entreaties 
have at last set his native pluck fermenting, and it has acquired vol- 
ume enough for the work. His programme now apparently is to exe- 
cute the law in appearance, but execute it through instruments of his 
own choosing, not in sympathy with it or with Congress, and execute 
it in such fashion that it shall do as little damage as possible to South- 





He is, we should say, in a state 
of mind very similar to that of the Turkish merchant captain who was 
despatched in 1847 from Smyrna, by a Greek house, with a cargo of 
corn for Marseilles. He did not make his appearance in due course, 
and the consignors heard, after two months, that he was snugly 


anchored near Cape Matapan, the southernmost point of the Morea, 


where he had been for four weeks, They went in pursuit in a steamer, 
boarded him, and found him squatted on his quarterdeck smoking, 
and apparently happy. On being asked what kept him there, he said 
he had sailed as far as his chart went, and there was then nothing for 
him but to stop; and in reply to the question how long he would have 
remained there, he said “ Allah only could tell.) Mr. Johnson has got 
to the end of his own chert, and there he intends to stick as long as 
his employers will let him. 


There appears good reason to believe, we are sorry to say, that 
General Thomas was appointed to take General Sheridan's place either 
with the knowledge that Thomas was ill and could not take it, or in the 
hope that, sympathizing strongly with Sheridan, he would not take 
it. His state of health has proved the needed obstacle, and Hancock 





has been sent to Louisiana with power to withdraw or modify Sheri 
dan’s orders, Grant’s pects we write—going for nothing. 


We prophesied last week that ¢ one of the first effects of Mr. John- 
son’s recent performances would be the great exaltation of the reputa- 
tion of the impeachers for wisdom and foresight. Accordingly we 
find in the last number of The Watchman and Reflector, a widely circu- 
lated paper, Mr. Johnson’s latest follies treated not only as a justifica- 
tion of the attempts made to impeach him last year, but of the dismal 
forebodings uttered by Wendell Phillips in his lecture called “ The 
South Victorious,” two years ago. What Wendell Phillips predicted 
in that lecture, however, was not that Andrew Johnson would prove 
a traitor, but that the Northern people would neglect or refuse to reap 
the fruits of their victory. Now, this particular offence the Northern 
people have never shown the least tendency to commit. They have 
from first to last persisted in exacting every guarantee which the de- 
meanor of the Southern whites proved from time to time to be neces- 
sary. Mr. Phillips is either constitutionally a pessimist, or he always 
predicts evil as a matter of policy, and, constituted as the world is at 
present, anybody who steadily plays Cassandra is sure sometimes to 
seem to be right, Fortune-tellers are able to make a livelihood by 
foretelling truly even in one case in a thousand, because their dupes 
are greatly impressed by the one hit, and forget all about the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine misses. Asa matter of fact, all the croakers about 
the results of the war have been brought to utter confusion. And 
as regards Andrew Johnson, Mr. Phillips has been no surer of his 
treason to freedom than he was of Abraham Lincoln’s, on whom he 
lavished an amount of “ plain dealing” which both he and his friends 
must now read with shame and sorrow. At any great crisis like that 
through which the country is now passing, some prominent person is 
sure to behave badly ; and if one had only to predict this to earn thie 
reputation of a great prophet, we should soon have more prophets 
than we could well listen to, much less heed, In politics, to prophesy 
successfully a man must be able not only to discern clearly the general 
tendency of things, but to foretell the final result. Ten years hence, 
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there can be but little doubt, Andrew Johnson's career will be looked 
on as but an episode in the reconstruction process,*of far less conse- 
quence than General McClellan’s share in the conduct of the war. 


The World of Tuesday last declares Grant’s letter to the President to 
display “a fervor of remonstrance more in the vein of a sensational 
writer for a newspaper than of an habitually cool and reserved general 
of the army.” It also calls it “a singular protest ;” decries its “ parade 
of earnestness ;” and asserts that it must have been written for the public 
rather than for the President; and.much more to the same effect. To 
enjoy all this thoroughly, the reader ought to hunt up McClellan’s 
famous letter from Harrison's Landing, and then read the comments of 
The World on it passim, during the years 1863-64. That letter was 
written in the midst of defeat by a general who had never won a battle, 
had no political experience—a young, untried, and almost unknown 
man; and in it he practically warned the Government against a cer- 
tain political course. For folly and impudence that epistle had no 
parallel in history, and yet for two long years it was paraded by the 
Democratic press, with a shocking want of humor, as an extraordinary 
display of wisdom. General Grant’s letter is the letter of a tried, 
trusted, and victorious soldier who has saved the country, a member 
of the President’s cabinet, and written in reply to a request for advice 
from a politician of amazing and admitted stupidity. 





The canvas in Ohio is calling out some of the Republican leaders in 
speeches which will be of real value in all parts of the Union. Senator 


Sherman delivered last week a really able one at Canton, reviewing the | 


whole controversy between the President and Congress, and Congress 
and the Democratic party. He threw on the last the whole blame of de- 
laying the work of reconstruction, and warned it that it cannot hope for 
success in the contest it is now waging, though he acknowledged that 
it may hereafter do good service as an opposition. He met one of the 
strong points of the Democratic speakers by showing that Congress, in 
exempting national bonds from State taxation, had simply adopted 
and confirmed the doctrine laid down by repeated decisions of the Su- 
preme Court during the last forty years. The whole address was in 
fact something far better than a stump speech—it was a real lesson in 
political science, full of good sense, logic, moderation, and fairness, 
Mr. Wade also held forth at Marietta, but in what may be called the 
“ rousing” vein, bearing about the same relation tv Mr. Sherman’s that 
the great Uri cow-horn bears to a violin. He “ handled” the Demo- 
cratic leaders “ without gloves,” defended negro suffrage by divers 
good and some bad arguments, and closed with a hearty outburst of 
honest indignation over the Democratic onslaughts on the national 
credit. 





Ambassadors, as well as the sovereigns or presidents to whom they 
are accredited, are apt to have their ingenuity severely tested in trying 
to produce on presentation day points of contact or resemblance between 
the nations they respectively represent. There has, perhaps, never been 
a diplomatist who had more unpromising materials to deal with in the 
performance of this duty than M. Blacque, who was introduced to Mr, 
Johnson the other day as the emissary of the Sultan. But he got out 
of the difficulty remarkably well, everything considered. For instance, 
he drew attention to the fact that Turkey and the United States “are 
beth conquerors, one conquering by the force of arms, the other chiefly 
by the arts of peace.” So, also, it might be said that the Bedouins and 
the Americans were both commercial people, the one acquiring with 
the bow and spear and the other acquiring by hard labor. The Spot- 
ted Tails have also a strong bond of sympathy with the real Yankees, 
as they are both travelling nations, fond of moving from place to place 
in pursuit of gain. The “ democratic affinities” of the United States 
and Turkey, of which M. Blacque made mention, would, we fear, form 
an indifferent basis for closer union. The fact is that, in spite of the 
remarkable resemblance between the two which M. Blacque has 
pointed out, there are no twe peoples in the world which differ so 
widely, The American is nervous, the Turk is phlegmatic ; the Amer- 
ican is industrious, the Turk is lazy; the American eats fast, the Turk 
eats slowly; the American wears tight clothes, the Turk loose clothes ; 


| the American travels much, the Turk does not travel at all; the Amer- 
ican loves the buggy, the Turk loves the saddle; the American in 


| repose puts his feet on a level with his head, the Turk in repose sits on 


| his heels; the Turk loves the pipe, the American the cigar; the Amer- 
| ican rarely takes his boots off, the Turk rarely puts them on; the 
, American loves female society, the Turk thinks no society so poor ; the 
| American thinks all men are as good as he, the Turk thinks himself 
better than any man; the American can hardly conceive of any govern- 
ment except a government by law, the Turk can hardly conceive of 
any government except a government by individual will; the Ameri- 
can thinks Turks may be saved, the Turk thinks Americans will surely 
be damned ; in short, the two nations stand at the opposite extremes of 
two totally different civilizations, and we suspect M. Blacque must 
have had a good laugh when he got home from the White House. 





A body called the “ National Labor Congress,” composed of dele- 
gates from various working-men’s associations, has been sitting at Chi- 
cago during the past week, discussing the relations between labor and 
capital, and organizing machinery for supporting the claims of labor 
as against capital. The resolutions adopted will well repay perusal on 
the part of all who want to get an idea of the condition of the working- 
men in the matter of economical knowledge. They denounce the 
eight-hour laws passed lately by four States as frauds and shams; and 
want to have imperative eight-hour laws passed by both Congress and 
the State legislatures, a gift of $25,000,000, and legislative help in 
resisting what they call the encroachments of capital. The form 
this help is to take is, as well as we can make out, some kind 
of regulation of the currency; but, after a diligent study of this 
portion of the resolutions, we confess we are unable to give any 
clear account of them. It appears from them that “money is the 
medium of distribution to non-producing capital and producing 
labor, the rate of interest determining what proportion of the pro- 
ducts of labor shall be awarded to capital for its use, and what 
to labor for its productions,’ and that Congress has it in its 
power, and it is its duty, so “ to make money and regulate its value ” 
(we are quoting literally) “ that it may be a correct and uniform stand- 
ard of value, and distribute the products of labor equitably between 
capital and labor, according to the service or labor performed in their 
production.” It is impossible to read the foregoing without pain ; 
happily, the exceedingly small amount of influence exercised by the 
“Congress ”—if we may judge of its influence from its revenue—enables 
us to read it without anxiety. Some of the popular lecturers ought to 
devote their attention to the diffusion amongst the working-men of 
some knowledge of even the rudiments of political economy. 





The case reported a few days ago, from South Carolina, of the young 
colored girl who, for having resisted an assault made on her by a white 
one, was carried to the woods by a mob of citizens, stripped and 
whipped nearly to death, “a justice of the peace” presiding at the 
ceremony, is a striking illustration of what the value of the “civil law,” 
as a protection for life and property, would be if the South were just 
now left to itself. The “ justice’ and several of his confederates, we 
are glad to say, have been tried by court-martia] and sentenced to a 
short term of imprisonment and hard labor. Those who believe, as we 
do, that the first object of government is the protection of life and 
property, and who know how little government under this definition 
there has ever been at the South, will -heartily rejoice that the South- 
ern whites should get such excellent lessons as this in the meaning of 
the word “ law,” even from courts-martial. 





The Protectionist League, which has been established as a counter- 
poise to the Free-Trade League, has proposed to the latter to publish, 
jointly, a paper containing arguments and replies in each number from 
| both sides of the controversy, and the Free-Trade League has been 
foolish enough to refuse. What is wanted above all things in this dis- 

cussion is to get both sides before the same persons, and before as large 
a number of persons as possible, for we shall never have a settled 
financial policy till the public has decided upon it knowingly. At 
| present not one man in a thousand has any ideas about free-trade or 
‘protection at all, so there cannot be said to be anything worth the 
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name of public opinion to appeal to. As matters stand, protectionist 
publications go to protectionists and free-trade publications to free- 
traders, and little or no progress is made. We should have been 
glad to see the joint publication for another reason. It would have 
helped to break down the habit of reading only party organs and 
treating as an outrage all expressions of dissent from party views in 
the newspaper one subscribes to, now so prevalent, and so prejudicial 
both to right feeling and sound thinking. 





Escobedo has, through Don M. Z, Gomez, “ Citizen Military Com- 
mander of the line of the Bravo,” denied formally the authenticity of 
the letter attributed to him some time ago, calling for the expulsion 
and slaughter of foreigners, and especially Americans. The letter of 
General Gomez is a model of “ Latin” composition. One of the reasons 
he gives in support of the denial is, that Genera] Escobedo “ knows a 


republican should have no prejudices, and that in whoever he sees | 


industry, good faith, virtues, civil or social, there he should meet a 
brother, whatever might be his nationality.” After this we hope no- 
body will speak disrespectfully of General Escobedo, 





The news from the Indian war continues to be conflicting and in- 
comprehensible and unsatisfactory. There are tremendous fights 
every day almost, in which the slaughter of Indians is very heavy, but 
in which somehow the whites get the worst of it. For instance, Major 
Wombwell, on the 2d inst., fought three thousand Indians for three 
hours with twenty-nine men, and killed two thousand Indians with a 
loss of six men to himself, so that each of his men must have killed 
about seventy Indians, or an Indian every two minutes and a half. If 
this sort of fighting continues, the public will have to call on the 
Government to withdraw the troops from motives of humanity. 


Mr. George W. Copeland returns to the vexed question of General 


Banks’s alleged drunkenness on a certain Saturday and Sunday in Port- | 


land, last year, and shows in a long letter to the Malden Messenger 
that he is, and always was, ready to produce in Portland oral proof of 
the drunkenness aforesaid, but written affidavits he wi!l not furnish 
for divers good reasons. There is, however, no likelihood that Gen- 
eral Banks or his friends will ever go to Portland to hear any evidence 
on the subject, and therefore the general is likely to enjoy his seat in 
Congress during the remainder of his term in spite of his offer to 
resign in case the offence was proved against him. In fact, so much of 
his term has now elapsed that his condition in Portland in those 


memorable days is fast becoming an abstract philosophical question, of 


little interest to anybody but the student of human nature, 





A more revolting and yet amusing illustration of the hold of great 
names on the popular imagination we do not know of than the atten- 
tion paid by the press to Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s last rhapsody, ‘“ Shoot- 
ing Niagara.” There is hardly a newspaper of respectability on either 
side of the Atlantic which has not “ noticed” it with greater or less 
elaboration, and many have solemnly and in set terms refuted it. And 
yet, no matter by what standard we judge it, it is pure rigmarole, the 
nonsense of a foolish and conceited old man, which, if written by a 
person unknown to fame, no intelligent writer would dream of wading 
through. The American who has borne “a leading part” in the events 
which have led to emancipation, and whom he cites as an authority 
for the assertion that the negroes “ are being improved oft the face of 
the earth,” is probably a noted feuilletonist, whose share in bringing 
on the war was about as important as his share in conducting it. 





The news from Europe is unimportant. The English Reform Bill 


is law, but as a clause has been inserted in it, providing that if a disso- | 


lution should take place before January, 1869, the election shall be held 
under the old law, little will be known of the working of the new 
law for the present, and there will be plenty of time for speculation. 
The London 7imes comments on the refusal of the Commons to have 
a formal “ conference,” in the old style, with the Lords on the amend- 
ments—-sending a clerk with their reasons instead—as something omin- 


ous. The rule has hitherto been for the Lords’ Committee of Confer- 
ence to sit with their hats on and receive the Commons’ committee 
standing and uncovered ; but the Commons are evidently not prepared 
to endure this humiliation any longer. They are masters, and they 
know it and mean that others shall know it. 


The main topic of interest on the Continent is the meeting at Salz- 
burg between the Emperors and Empresses of France and Austria, out 
of which the newspaper gossips all expect a Franco-Austrian alliance 
to grow; and the interest of the matter is increased by the alleged asser- 
tion, on the part of France, of a right of interference with regard to 
any German questions still remaining unsettled. As we said last 
week, all the ordinary motives and indications render an dlliance 
between France and Austria and a counter one between Prussia and 
Russia probable. Austria can clearly only prolong her life by clin,- 
ing to some healthy and stronger organism. With affairs in this 
condition, a capital opportunity would offer itself to Italy to make 
a good bargain with the Catholic powers about Rome, as her army, 
in case of a European conflict, could turn the scale; but unhappily 
her financial condition paralyzes her, If she reduces her armament 
she loses her political importance, gives up all immediate hope of 
Rome, and runs the risk of being bullied by France; if she main- 
tains her armament, her bankruptcy becomes a question of months. 
She has now tried nearly every expedient, and there is still an awful 
deficit every year. Piling on the taxes does not seem to help mat- 
ters, as Italians evade taxation by economy in a way which, to any 
northern people, would be impossible. Americans or Englishmen 
would revolt sooner than scrimp themselves as Italians are now doing 
There is still talk of a Garibaldian move on Rome, and there has 
been a sharp correspondence going on between the Italian and French 
Governments touching a speech of General Dumont (French) to the 
Papal Zouaves, in which he assured the French amongst them that 
they were still in the French service, Garibaldi is, however, old 
and has lost much of his prestige, and Dumont has been disavowed. 
So the chances of a Roman revolution are still small for the present. 





Chief-Justice Crozier, of Kansas, delivering judgment lately in the 
case of Searle agt. Adams, 3 Banks 515-518, remarked with great force 


| and clearness, speaking of the Statute of Limitations : 


“For some years past, upon the disposition of each succeeding case in- 
| volving a construction of this statute, it was considered, by bench and bar, 
that fiction itself could scarcely conceive of a new question to arise there- 
} under; but as term after term rolls around there are presented new ques- 
| tions, comparing tavorably in point of numbers with Falstaff’s men in 
| buckram: thus adding to the legions that have gone before a new demon- 
stration of the propriety and verity of the adage that truth ‘is stranger 
than fiction.” With the heat of ninety-eight degrees of Fahrenheit in the 
shade, and the newspapers teeming with reports of the ravages of our 
| common enemy, who, the more effectually to accomplish his double purpose 
of capturing the imprudent and frightening the timid, has assumed the form 
of the Asiatic monster, it might be supposed by the unthinking that the 
consideration of such questions would be entered upon rather reluctantly, 
But we beg to disabuse the public mind of any such heresy, Cases might 
be imagined where ‘smashes’ would not stimulate, nor ‘cobblers’ quicken, 
nor ‘juleps’ invigorate ; buta new question under our Statute of Limitations, 
in covluess and restoring power, so far exceeds any and all of these, that 
when one is presented, the * fine ould Irish gintleman’s’ resurrection under 
the circumstances detailed in song becomes as palpable a reality as the 
|‘ Topeka Constitution’ or the ‘ Territorial Capital at Mineola.’ The powers 
| of a galvanic battery upon the vital energies are wholly incomparable to it. 
| So that the consideration of this case, upon this day of wilted collars and 
| oily butter, should not entitle the Court to many eulogies for extraordinary 
| energy in the fulfilment of ite duties.” 
; 





|The same learned judge has held that a jury is not bound to disbe- 
| lieve a prostitute on her oath, because 
“ Ttought not to be said that a woman pours out from her heart at Venus’s 
| shrine with her virtue every other good quality with which, in our thougits, 
|} we endow her sex, whether she habitually flaunts her frailty in the face 
| of the world, or attempts to hide it in retiracy, or garnish it with garlands 
| of good works.” 
| Although there is much in the foregoing deliverances with which all 
good lawyers will concur, we think it right to add that neither Judge 
Underwood nor Judge Busteed has, to our knowledge, passed on 
either of the points under discussion, in any reported case, and the bar 
‘will do well to suspend its judgment. 
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/not very clear in his narrative of military operations during the Revolution, 
bat in a single masterly sentence he resumes the tedious protraction of the 
war: “Sometimes victorious and sometimes vanquished, Washington's 

determination and energy never failed, while the English general began to 

\grow old.” The historian even concedes that “in devising plans, he 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 


ONE branch of our periodical literature is prolifie enough—we mean the 


; . Washington] was more daring than Chin Shing or Hain Kwang 
monthly magazines. A man must now choose from among LJarper’s, The | he gton] & i & sc ee In 
, winning a country he was braver than Tson Tsan or Sin Pi.” In his 


Atlantic, Hours at Home, The Galaxy, The Northern Monthly, London 
Society, The Broadway, Cassell’s Magazine, The Eclectic, the various denomi- 
national monthlies, and the three or four diluted magazines for “ladies” 
and the family, which abound in weak fiction, weaker versifying, fashion 


book-reviews Mr. Dawson seizes at least one opportunity of insinuating his 
doetrine of State-Rights, more than one of reprobating the war for the 
Union, and as many as he can of betraying his partisanship while rebuking 
others for preferring the interests of party to the Truth of History. These 


plates, patterns, and domestic recipes. It will be observed that only three |, ,. A ; : 
, ; : F | idiosyncrasies detract materially from the otherwise valuable character of 
of the above-named are independent of illustrations. Whether they or ‘ 
| the magazine. 


their pictorial rivals are to be reinforced by Putnam's Magazine, which is | 
now announced, we cannot say. Of course among all these vessels of amus- | —Persons who have pen-handles, rulers, chairs, and especially canes 
ing information there are some of brass and some of clay, and in ten years! made of the Boston Elm, the Hancock House, the Charter Oak, the frigate 
or less from now the latter will have gone to the bottom with cracked | Constitution, and who are concerned for the authenticity of this sort of prop- 
sides, to be succeeded by other pottery equally sanguine and equally brittle. | erty, will be glad to learn that the Queen’s wood-carver, Mr. W. Perry, has 
The chief reason, we apprehend, why the new magazines make such little come to the rescue of the original Herne’s Oak in Windsor Park, which fell 
head against the old is, that the literary talent of the country is limited | to pieces August 31, 1863, and gave Mr. Perry a good deal of business in his 


enough to be preoccupied by one or two, Money, fortunately, cannot 
accomplish everything, and if it could succeed in seducing say the con- 
tributors to The Atlantic, it would in all probability neither purchase their 
best productions nor the favor of the public. But it would not be enough 
to pay more liberally than Messrs. Ticknor & Fields; there must be also a 
certain social position—and, we are glad to believe, character with which the 
mere money-making spirit is incompatible—on the part of their competitors 
without which no alliance could be formed, much less preserved in the case 
supposed. Todoubt the quality of uew ventures, however, is not to deny them 
all chances of success. ‘There are grades of readers for every grade of writers, 
and some are numerous enough to support what satisfies their taste. 
Messrs. E.. B. Myers & Chandler have in press “ El Bib, or God and Man in the 
Light of Nature,” by Edward R. Roe, M.D. Messrs. Nichols & Noyes, Bos- 
ton, publish shortly “‘ Ecce Coelum, or Parish Astronomy,” in six lectures, by 
a Connecticut pastor, which looks through nature to the God of nature ; 
“ Striving and Winning,” a book for girls, by Mrs. Pike ; “Our Birds,” by 
E. A. Samuels, designed for young readers, and treating of the more com- 
mon birds, their habits, etc., with numerous illustrations; also a large- 
paper subscription edition of the same author’s “ Ornithology and Odlogy 
of New England.”——Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have in press “ Four Years 
in Spanish America,” by F. Hausserek ; Sidney’s “ Arcadia ;’ and “ Society 
and Scenery in Turkey and Greece,” by 8. G. W. Benjamin—a book which 
ought to be entertaining. Mr. James Miller has now nearly ready a new 
edition of Mrs. Browning’s works, in three volumes, patterned as nearly as 
may be after the Farringford edition of Tennyson. Messrs. Charles 
Scribner & Co. publish in September Timothy Titcomb’s new poem, “ Kath- 
rina: Her Life and Mine ;” J. K. Paulding’s “ Bullsand Jonathans,” uniform 
with Paulding’s “ Literary Life ;” “The Art of Composition ” and “ The Art 
of Discourse ” (a text-book on rhetoric), by Prof. H. N. Day, of Yale College. 
In October : “ Prayers—Pulpit, Occasional, and Social,” by Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher ; “ Language and the Study of Language,” by Prof. W. D. Whitney, 
of Yale College ; “ The Queens of American Society,” with twelve or thirteen 
fine steel engravings, by Mrs. E. F. Ellet; Froude’s “ Short Studies on 
Great Subjects;” “The Old Roman World, Grandeur and Failure of its 
Civilization,” by John Lord, LL.D.; J. K. Paulding’s “ Tales of the Good 
Woman.” In November: “ Extemporary Preaching,” by F. B. Zincke ; and 
two volumes of Lange (Genesis—Corinthians). In December: J. K. Pauld- 
ing’s “ Dutchman's Fireside,” and one volume of Lange (Thessalonians, Tim- 
othy, Titus,and Hebrews). Mr. Henry M. Wynkoop has in press the truly 
“ Handy Volume Edition of Shakespeare,” in thirteen volumes 16mo, closely 
imitating the original of Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, London. The reprint 
is to be sold only by subscription, and the Bradstreet Press will ensure it 
most excellent typography. 

















—Mr. Dawson’s Jdistorical Magazine enters, with the July number, upon its 
second volume (new series). We have been most edified by the article contrib- 
uted by Mr. Geo. H. Moore on “ Woman's Rights in Massachusetts ” and the 
version of a Chinese history of the United States. Mr. Moore is never 


|line. To maintain the genuineness of his wares, Mr. Perry diligently insti 
tuted enquiries and collected proofs, some of which are forcible, and which, 
taken altogether, sufficed to convince him that the tree in dispute was the 
real one. This conclusion sets at ease, among others, Miss Burdett Coutts, 
who encased copies of the first folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays, and of 
the first collected edition of his poems, in a casket fashioned by Mr. Perry 
from the wood of the fallen oak. A drawing of this casket, engravings of 
the two rival oaks, Shakespeare's crest, certain antiquated initial letters and 
type ornaments, and old-style text, are employed to color the argument for 
longevity advanced by the author. 


—Mr. Ross Browne’s experience of Icelandic hospitality is quite matched 
in discomfort, but surpassed in amount, by that of C. W. Shepherd, M.A., 
F.Z.8., as told in his “ Northwest Peninsula’of Iceland” (Longmans). He 
went to that Jand of fire and water to “settle some vexed questions in ornitho- 
logy,” and this obliged him to reach the island nearly three months before 
it is habitable by the ordinary traveller. Mr. Shepherd accomplished nothing 
for science, owing to the unfavorable weather, but this only rendered his 
| indoor adventures more piquant. The subject of medisval taxation in 
| England is well illustrated in the reprint ‘“‘Gesta Regis Henrici IIdi Bene- 
| dicti Abbatis,” edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of History 
| at Oxford (Longmans). The original of this work, says 7'he Chronicle, is 
| scarce, and to the present edition Prof. Stubbs has added a preface and other 
introductory matter, including the Itinerary of Henry II., modelled on Mr. 
| Hardy’s of King John. Omitting mention of the sources of revenue, the 
|amount was, under the Confessor, £40,000 ; under William the Conqueror, 
£55,000 ; 3ist Henry I., £66,593 ; in the last of Henry II, £48,781 ; Henry 
IIL., £40,000 normal, raised by extraordinary measures to £50,000. To obtain 
|the modern equivalents fof these sums, the Conqueror’s revenue may be 
/ multiplied by 20, and that of Henry III. by 15. Of course there was an 
| increase cf population between these extremes. 








—The following books have been recently imported by Scribner, Welford 
| & Co.: “The Institutes of the Roman Law,” by Frederick Tomkins, M.A., 
| D.C.L. (Butterworths). Part I. alone is as yet issued, and gives an account 
| of the sources of Roman law, from the earliest period to the decline of the 
Western Empire. The second part, when published, will contain “a dog- 
matic explanation of the law.” The work is an elementary one for 
students, and sheds needed light on the jurisprudence of Germany particu- 
larly, and on that of England not a little -——The keeper of the Greek and 
Roman antiquities in the British Museum, Mr. C. T. Newton, M.A., pub- 
lishes through Messrs. Day & Son his “ Travels and Discoveries in the 
Levant.’ This delightful and, for the antiquary, inexhaustible region has 
already furnished material for a great many fine books. Mr. Newton’s first 
volume is chiefly occupied with what he saw at Mitylene and at Rhodes, 
but has glimpses also of Malta, Athens, Constantinople, Salonica, the Troad, 
| Scio, Cos, and Tenedos. The illustrations are mainiy from photographs 


and are quite vivid. The second volume is an abridgment of the author's 








quite happy except in harrying the Puritans, and when, by ingenious) larger work on “ Historical Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and 
argumentation, he has proved that South Carolina outranks Massachusetts | Branchide ” (London, 1862). But it has eleven new photographs, from 
in abolishing slavery, he is ready to amuse himself, as here, by proving | drawings by Mr. Newton, of remains of sculpture, etc.——One of those 
the Puritan State to have been the earliest champion of woman’s rights— | works which, having been dispersed in various countries, make us regard 
at least to deserve “the honor of the first recorded attempt to vindicate | Macaulay’s New-Zealander with complacency, knowing that he can never 
Seu-Ki-Yu is not so voluminous as Bancroft or} taunt us from London Bridge with at least one “lost art” of the ruined 


He is | empire, is the “History of the Machine-wrought Hosiery and Lace Manu- 


woman's right to vote.” 
Hildreth, and his history occupies only two pages of the magazine. 
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factures,” by William Felkin, F-L.S., F.S8. (Longmans). It is a bulky 
volume of 560 pages, and is not only a history, but a manual of these 
manufactures as now conducted, having illustrations and minute descrip- 
tions of all the processes and machinery. 


+ +) 
eo 


taining chronology of the Exhibition and of life in Paris a 


period—the golden age of Parisian shopkeepers, cochers, concierges, and of 


“ ces petites dames.” 


—The first part of a “ Dictionnaire des Mathématiques Appliqaées, par 
—A novel called “ Melchior Gorles,” by Mr. Henry Aitchenbie, has lately 


H. Sonnet, Protesseur a |’Ecole centrale des Arts,” has just been published 
been published in London, and has been received with commendation by | by Hachette, in Paris (New York: L. W. Schmidt). This denomination 


some of the leading London papers. It certainly contains some remarkable | of applied mathematics does not, however, include astronomy and physics, 


passages. The following, for instance, is a striking description of the sort | which, though using mostly mathematics, form separate sciences, but refers 
of feeling awakened in the breast of an average Englishman by a fine work | only to the questions of calculus which have relation to commerce, banks, 
of art. The hero is at Florence, and sees at the Uffizi Albertinelli’s famous | civil and military engineering, industry, and architecture. As far as required, 


picture of “ The Salutation.” He says: 


“ As we stood for the twentieth time gazing at that ‘ Salutazione,’ I felt, | 
and I frightened the dear old mother out of her wits as I confessed to her 
that I felt, that J should just like to roll myself before it and howl. 1 have | 
been conscious of the same profvund feeling in the presence of other as- | 
tounding works of art, but of that above all others.” 


After this delicaie criticism, Mr. Aitchenbie says: 


“Oh! what would I give to get some of those idiots of the Pre-Raphaelite | 
persuasion before that wondrous picture, to hold them by the scruff of their | 
necks and shake them till their eyes shoot out,” etc. ete., and “ J should like to 
rub their noses agqinst it,” ete. ete. | 


We fancy that some of our own artists have felt much in this way toward | 
the art-critic of Zhe Tribune, whom they suppose to be of what is called the | 
Pre-Raphaelite persuasion, but they have hardly expressed themselves with | 
such forcible elegance. | 
—Since the Crimean war Englishmen have, much to their advantage, 
acquired from their neighbors across the Channel many ways and habits of | 
life which the orthodox John Bull of the good old times would have de- | 
” nounced as decidedly un-English. Moustaches and whiskers, for instance, | 
were formerly regarded by them with unfriendly eyes, and it was not till | 
the entente cordiale brought the English in closer contact with the French 
that society got accustomed to huge beards, and that French elegance and | 
ease improved somewhat the stiff English manners. 
the alliance were mutual. The French mounseer got a full return for what 
he gave. He got enchanté with rosbif, pale ale, the latest English fashions, | 


| 


which are now indispensable accessories in the life of the Paris gentleman, 
and last, not least, with the Anglo-Saxon “sport.” At first, however, Mon- | 
sieur had very vague notions of riding and of sport, as may still be seen | 
daily in the Bois de Boulogne ; but, by frequent visits to Tattersall’s, New- 
market, and the Derby, and still more frequent shavings by English horse- 
dealers, grooms, and jockeys, he acquired not only a vernis of sport, but | 
became by-and-by a real sportsman. When, in 1865, Count Lagrange’s | 
“ Gladiateur,” with H. Grimshaw as jockey, won the Derby, the triumph 
of the Frenchmen was great. The battle of Waterloo had been avenged by 
“Gladiateur” on the plains of Epsom. This victory was celebrated by the 
count, in connection with the Jockey Club, by a great dinner and ball given 
to the principal English sportsmen. Since 1862, two French sporting papers 
have been published, one named Le Derby, the other La Gazette des Courses. 
Le Derby is the acknowledged organ of the Paris Jockey Club, and is edited 
by E. Porte, Dumas fils, Ponson du Terrail, A. Karr, etc. It gives all news 
regarding sport, and a selected feuilleton. In the sporting articles all Eng- 
lish sporting-words are to be met with, the French having adopted them in 
their language. The “event” of the French turf is the “ Courses de Paris” 
on the first and second of June, where this year M. de Montgomery's 
“ Fervacques” won the “grand prix de Paris” of 100,000 francs. The great- | 
est international race-courses are those of Baden-Baden, where every | 
summer, on the last of August and on the first three days of September, | 


But the advantages of | 





the éite of the European turf congregate, and let their borses run for prizes 
set by the Grand Duke of Baden, by the town of Baden, and by Mr. Benazet, | 


proprietor of the gambling-house. The prizes are insignificant compared | 
with the enormous bets. 


—A souvenir of the Paris Exhibition is the “Album de l'Exposition 
illustrée, Histoire pittoresque de l'Exposition universelle de 1867” (Paris: 
Gabriel Richard). It has been published from the beginning of the Ex- 
position in bi-weekly numbers, of which forty-eight have thus far been 
issued, and contains feuilletons on the events of the week with regard to 
the Exhibition, of the principal parts of which it gives illustrations and 
descriptions, caricatures, etc. The inevitable Alexandre Dumas is the chief 
editor of the literary part,to which A. de Gasperini, Charles Maquet, F. 
Desnoyers, and other names of note among the younger Parisian feuilleton- 
ists are contributors. The illustrations are lithographic, printed in the 
text, neatly executed, and the whole work gives a very amusing and enter- 





| around. 


applied mechanics have also been introduced. Most of the articles do not 
suppose a more than general knowledge on the part of the reader; they 
give clear definitions, and are chiefly illustrated. The work is well printed, 
and will embrace ten parts, to be completed by the end of this year.—— 
A compendium of the “ History of Philosophy” has been edited by Dr. F. 


| Schmid aus Schwarzenberg, from the speculative monotheistical point of 


view (Grundniss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis Schopen 
hauer. Erlangen. 1867. New York: L. W. Schmidt), The author under- 
takes to present in short and impartially written paragraplis the essence of 
all the prominent philosophical systems, with biographical sketches of their 
authors, and distributes them among the following groups: the Greek mind, 
the Roman mind, the Semitic mind, the scholastic mind, French philoso 
phers, English philosophers, the philosophy of the Germans. 
of the book are devoted to the first division. The book gives a very 
complete, condensed, and unbiassed history of philosophy. In the last chap- 
ter Dr. Schmid, of course, advocates his own view: Schelling’s theory of 
atoms with a supreme spirit. 


Two-thirds 


—A meniber of the Saxon field-hospital commission has published a re 
port of his experiences during the Bohemiay war, with a comparative re- 
view of other field-hospital organizations, entitled “ Under the Red Cross” 
(* Unter dem rothen Kreuz. Fremde und eigene Ertahrungen auf boh 
mischer Erde und den Schlachtfeldern der Neuzeit. 
dorff.’ Leipzig. 1867. New York: L. W. Schmidt). From statistics in the 
introduction it appears that the ten wars waged by France, from 1801 to 
1815, cost, on both sides, 5,120,000 lives, of which the Spanish war, from 
1807 to 1813, alone took 200,000 annually, or, together, 2,400,000. The 
Crimean war cost 600,000 lives on both sides; the storming of Sebastopol 
alone, on the 8th of September, leaving 28,000 killed and wounded. At the 
battle of Solferino there were killed, in the Franco-Italian army, 8 generals, 
936 officers, and 17,300 sergeants and soldiers; in the Austrian army, 4 
colonels, 630 officers, 19,300 sergeants and soldiers. The losses of Austria 
during the late war are calculated at 71,267 men, of which 9,671 were killed, 
24.096 wounded, and 37,500 missing—of this sum 62,797 belonging to the 
northern and 8,470 to the southern army. During the Crimean war the 
French army had 20,000 killed by wounds, while 70,000 deaths ensued from 
disease. The preponderance in modern warfare of fire-arms over all others 
is shown by the fact that 98 percent. of the wounds are caused by shots. 
The author then passes a very severe criticism on the field sanitary service 
of the European states, of which he says that, while all other branches of 
military science have advanced, this one has remained almost every where at 
the stage of fifty years ago—a stage in which the Prusso-Austrian war found 
it also. The total number of the sick and wounded in the Prussian hospi- 
tals, after the day of Koniggriitz, was 22,000 men; the number of Prussian 
killed is not mentioned by Herr Naundorff, but amounts to about 10,000. 
Most of the wounded were, according to him, left for twenty-four hours, and 
even three days, on the field, exposed to the heat of a July sun, without 
water, for the Bohemian peasants had destroyed all the wells for miles 
Moreover, though guards had been placed on the field, it swarmed 
after dark with peasants and marauders, veritable hyenas, who robbed the 
dead and wounded soldiers, often murdering or disfiguring those wounded 
who cried for help or offered any resistance. A Prussian officer testifies that 
be was lying wounded on the field, was robbed while asleep, and on awaken. 
ing was at once blinded with a sabre by an old shrew, “so that he might not 
know her again.” The personal staff of the Prussian and Austrian field 
hospital, though excellent in quality, was wholly insuflicient in number, 
and Jacked the most necessary materials. Without the aid of the “ Joban- 
niterorden "—a volunteer field-service corps for fetching the wounded from 
the field during and after the battle, which is under the active management of 
Count Stolberg-Wernigerode, and has a red cross on a white field as its 
badge—the number of the not mortally wounded, who died simply from 
want of water and care on the field, would have been still larger than the 
one thousand calculated by Herr Naundorff. There were many associa- 
tions for supplying lint, refreshments, etc., to the hospitals, but they 
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came too late for the greatest battle of the seven weeks’ war. 
charitable sisters in the hospitals was very warmly acknowledged by the 
Prussian commanders, who saw too late that there were neither surgeons, | 


attendants, nor hospital materials enough for that immense number of 
The details which the author addaces as proofs of his censure are | 


ymatients. 

of an unusually shocking character. Six days after Kéniggriitz, hundreds 
of wounded who had been carried into churches, stables, and barns, trans- 
formed into temporary hospitals, had been left with one surgeon only, who 
had no instruments, no bandages even, the dead mixed with the living, 
without provisions, without water. Still worse was it on the Austrian side. 
The author devotes a large part of his work to the sanitary field service of 
this country, the management of which during the civil war he highly 
praises and recommends for adoption in the Prussian, Austrian, and French 
armies, where reforms are mostly needed. 


THE QUEEN’S BOOK." 


TuERE has been nothing so singular connected with the singular book 
which Queen Victoria has thought proper to publish, as the manner in 
which it has been received by the press both in England and here. We 
have read with attention all the notices of it which have appeared in the 
leading newspapers and reviews, and we do not remember to have seen in 
any of them the least hint that the communication of it to the world was a 
political mistake, and a very serious one. The preface informs us that the 
Queen took the advice of a good many friends before deciding on its publi- 
cation, but we fear they were friends of the class to which the editor—General 
Charles Grey—and General Phipps belong, men whose lives have been 
passed in royal ante-rooms, to whom the sovereign’s will has assumed the 
character of a moral law, and who know as little of the way in which the 
popular mind works as theyeknow of the courses of the stars. 

The causes of the “ success” of the book, from the publisher's point of 
view, lie on the surface. Court life, particularly in England, is so care- 
fully concealed from the public gaze, the station of those who figure in 
it is so conspicuous, or, as Zhe Court Journal says, “ exalted,” that there is, 
of course, always the keenest desire on the part of the public to know how 
they eat and drink and pass their time, what kind of clothes they wear, 
and what they say to each other; therefore, all books which tell what 
happens in palaces, even in times long gone by, if the work be only de- 
cently done, are sure of a sale. When one appears which is written by a 
queen, and the main feature in which is the story of her own courtship and 
marriage, of course the desire to read it becomes a rage. 

It seems to be taken for granted by many people that the effect of this 
last revelation will be to establish the Queen more firmly than ever in the 
affections of her subjects, and therefore to make the monarchy more secure— 
a result just now doubly desirable owing to the course into which the Prince of 
Wales seems to be drifting. But the public knew already that the Queen was 
a pure and affectionate woman, that her domestic life was everything that 
domestic life should be; what they did not know was the exact mode in 
which Prince Albert displayed his affection for her and she hers for him, 
and the exact nature of the process by which they became “engaged.” All 
this the Queen has now told them, and, by so doing, we hold that she has 
perhaps strengthened the popular esteem for her personally while weaken- 
ing the hold of her dynasty on the crown. To people like the Greys 
and the Phippses, royalty is a real force in itself, something with a 
substance of its own, an “estate of the realm,” existing because it exists, 
and needing no outward support. But then all thinking men know per. 
fectly well that a constitutional monarchy only maintains itself by work- 
ing on the popular imagination. A despot holds real power. He can 
put a hundred legions in motion to crush an individual or conquer a state, 
and therefore will always, till human nature has undergone a total change, 
be respected and obeyed. But a constitutional king reigns under the law; 
it is only by the aid of legal fictions that he seems to rule at all. It is not 
asa “ruler” that the educated classes in England look up to the Queen; 
it is as the “leader of society,” “the first lady in the land,” as it is the 
fashion to call her—a person of great “influence,” and capable of changing 
the fashions. In short, the worship she receives is the same kind of worship 
the Duchess of Sutherland receives, differing only in degree. With the 
middle and lower classes it is different. To them the Queen is a real ruler, 
who watches closely what goes on in Parliament, has fixed views on politics, 
and who dismisses or appoints ministers as she is vexed or pleased with 


* “The Early Years of H. R. H. the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the direction 
of H. M. the Queen, by Lient.-Gen. the Hon. C. Grey.””, New York: Harper & Bros. 
1867. 12mo, pp. xxiii., 371. 
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them, and is a person of extraordinary knowledge and wisdom. We have 
the House of Lords as the place on which her Majesty perched herself dur- 
ing the debates, in order to see what the peers “ were up to.” Mr. Bagehot, 
in his recent admirable work on the English constitution, puts this view 
of the monarch’s relations with the main body of the nation in a very clear 
light, points out the extent to which the throne in England rests at this 
moment on the popular delusion as to the nature of court life and the char- 
acter of court personages, and the popular reverence for royal glitter and 
display, and the danger which the institution runs from the growing spirit 
of realism, bred and spread by communities snch as those of the United 
States and Australia, in which political business is conducted entirely through 
the understanding, and in which any attempt to conduct it through the imag- 
ination would be met by laughter and derision. This popular delusion once 
destroyed, it would be plain to all the world that the government of Great 
Britain was really carried on by the House of Commons, with an executive 
called a cabinet appointed by itself and composed of its own members, and 
that the Queen was really a splendid supernumerary, whose sole mission was 
to impose on the vulgar. 

Now, the tendency of the Queen’s book is to destroy this delusion 
utterly. She appears in it herself as a tender and affectionate woman, such 
as may be found by the hundred thousand in England, but with no capacity 
or taste for or understanding of politics whatever, with a woman’s personal 
preference for Whigs above Tories, owing to her personal feeling towards 
the Tory leaders, and with her whole soul absorbed in her conjugal and 
maternal duties. She lays bare in it her private journal, in which she 
declares her main object in life at the outset of her career to be to make 
“this blessed being [her husband] happy,” and she seems to have lived up 
to her resolve. Everything in her conduct afterwards was regulated with a 
view to his comfort, and, though he was too sensible and conscientious a - 
man to abuse his privileges, every line of the history of her married life 
reveals the fact that the influence of the royal family on government was 
nil, and that their social influence, outside the ordinary works of charity, 
was exercised almost entirely through a display of extraordinary conjugal 
felicity. But in this they did no more than is done by hundreds of families 
amongst the aristocracy. Fifty years ago it was considered a positive merit in 
a monarch to lead a virtuous Jife, and his people felt grateful to him for it, 
but we imagine that time has passed. The spirit of rationalism, which has 
been carrying so much havee during the last century into the domains of 
tradition and sentiment, has not spared royalty, and kings must now produce 
more solid titles to the esteem and the money of hard-working millions than 
simple abstinence from coarse vices. 

We hold, therefore, that the publication of the book before us is a 
grave mistake ; that those who advised it must be totally ignorant 
of the condition of feeling and opinion amongst the English lower classes, 
and of the tendencies of the times in all AngloSaxon communities. 
It represents the Queen, too, in anything but a majestic light. It strips off 
from her all het most valuable disguises and paraphernalia, and exhibits 
her to the world in the commonplace character of a “gushing” and senti- 
mental girl, and then of a “ devoted wife and mother.” No trace of mind 
appears in jt, and inasmuch as no trace of anything worth the name of 
“duties” appears in it, the question occurs at every page to the thinking 
reader, What return does the royal family make for the reverence with 
which it is surrounded, for its million sterling a year? 

We comment upon it thus freely because it is in reality a political 
phenomenon. It is a formal exposition on the part of the leading constitu- 
tional monarch in Europe of her titles to her throne. If it were simply the 
story of the private life of an amiable and excellent lady, criticism would be 
unnecessary, for it would carry its own condemnation on its face. The lead- 
ing English papers have been evidently restrained by social considerations, 
which have in England extraordinary power, from speaking their full mind 
about it. We have, therefore, all the less hesitation in speaking out ours, 
and we do so, while regretting sincerely that we should even seem to under- 
value the domestic graces and virtues of which the Queen has always 
afforded so brilliant and, we are willing to admit, so useful an example. 
But the time has come when no political institution can look to these things 
for permanence and security, when something more is exacted of those who 
ask a nation to lift them above the common cares and common vicissitudes 
of life and use all its resources in making their homes brilliant and happy 
and tranquil. Whether the era of reason on which we are entering will 
be a better era than the era of sentiment which we are quitting, God only 
knows; but it is certain that “ privileged classes ” will find no place in it. 
All will hereafter have to buffet with the waves, and the peaceful and se- 
cluded coves will only be gained by the strong swimmers, if even by them. 
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BISHOP PEROY’S FOLIO MANUSORIPT.* 


Or the many subscription printing-clubs which have been set on foot in 
England during the last twenty-five or thirty years, only the Shakespeare 
Society, the Percy Society, and the Early English Text Society have offered 
any great attraction to the mass of the literary world. The two first of 
these died some years ago, both, we presume, of excessive antiquarianism, 
though the Shakespeare Society was much less guilty in that way than the 
Percy. The scheme of both was too indefinite. No subscriber could know 
what he would get in the course of time, or how long he would have to be 
a member to complete his set—which is well known to be a great point 
with your regular book-buyer. From both we had some good things: 
from the Shakespeare, the Chester and Coventry Mysteries, and not a few 
desirable old plays; from the Percy, a new text of the Canterbury Tales, 
some reprints of Garlands, and two poor volumes of ballads,but with these 
a large amount of miscellaneous trash which it makes one yawn to think of. 
Conducted with a little more good sense, including a stricter plan and a dash 
of financial shrewdness, these clubs might have lived longer and have 
gained a lasting good name. Thus, had the Shakespeare Society proposed 
to print all the English Drama anterior to Shakespeare, and the Percy all 
the Romances of Chivalry and the National Ballads, properly so called, their 
scheme, if executed with moderate prudence, could hardly have failed of suf. 
ficient support. The Early English Text Society, let us hope, will not repeat 
their mistakes. It has already in three years done quite as much for English 
poetry as the Percy Society accomplished in twelve. 

If there was one thing which a society bearing the name of Percy might 
have expected to undertake before avy other, it was to give to the world in 
full that famous manuscript from which the “ Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry” was largely compiled. That manuscript was known to contain, be- 
sides some romances and tales, more than thirty of the best and most ancient 
of the English ballads ; in fact, about one-fifth of all that now remains of a 
precious species of literature in which Great Britain, with (or without) the 
single exception of Denmark, holds a pre-eminence. Among these ballads 
are Sir Aldingar, Little Musgrave, the Heir of Lin, Robin of Portingale, the 
Boy and the Mantle, the Marriage of Gawaiu, Glasgerion, Guy of Gisborn, 
Child Waters, Child Maurice, Sir Cauline, and King Estmere, and some of 
the best of these are found nowhere out of the Percy Manuscript. It was 
also known that nearly all of these noble ballads had been more or less re- 
touched and repaired by the editor to suit the “ improved state of literature” 
in his time. These considerations should have made the publication of the 
manuscript an object of the first importance with a society devoted to 
ancient ballads and popular poetry. Yet we have not heard that the coun- 
cil of the Percy Club ever proposed this to themselves, and certainly they 
never proposed it to their constituents. It is true that the business was not 
so simple as it might seem. The society could not have got hold of the 
manuscript by asking for it once, twice, or thrice. That dirty, scrubby, ill- 
written, mutilated old book has been guarded by the heirs of the bishop as 

jealously as if it contained all the secrets of alchemy. For a good many 
years they have refused to allow a line or a word of it to be copied, and they 
have been brought to terms at last only by pertinacious “ worriting ” and the 
administration of a sop of £150. But it is likely that the means which 
have proved successful now would have been efficacious twenty yeara ago. 

It is to the Early English Text Society, or more accurately to Mr. Furni- 
vall, one of the committee of management, that the victory over the 
exclusiveness and avarice of the proprietors of the manuscript is chiefly due 
and it must be regarded as a most auspicious sign of what may be expected in 
the future from this vigorous society that, while distributing with unequalled 
liberality the treasures of public libraries, it should have the spirit to 
step aside from its regular course to rescue from the chances of destruction 

and the niggardliness of its owners this invaluable and strictly unique col. 
lection of poetry, and to place it within the reach and under the guardian- 
ship of thousands. But it must be understood that this much-desired book, 
though edited and issued by members of the English Text Society, does 
not form a part of the society’s ordinary publications. The sole reason for 
this is the cost of the copyright, which would have eaten largely into the 
subscriptions, and so have reduced the amount of the yearly issues, perhaps 
to the permanent damage of the society, which, to succeed, must give, as it 
has done, very large returns for the annual guinea. For this reason the 
Percy Manuscript was made a special publication, and, to meet the extra 
expense, in addition to copies in the society’s usual demi-octavo form, large- 
paper copies, some of extreme magnificence, are to be issued at the price ot! 


* “ Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript. Ballads and Romances. Edited by John W. 
oles, . uA yen gat lee segues Tator of Cac Colles Cambridge, and 

re . Furniva A., 0 rinity Hall, Cambridge, etc.” Vol. 1. London: 
N. Tribuer & Co. 1367. , , ? ee 


The Nation. 
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ten, five, and two guineas, according to the style. The ten guinea copies 
are to be in quarto and the five-guinea copies in extra royal octave, both 
on Whatman’s best ribbed paper, made expressly for the book, and only 
fifty of each will be printed, sy that book-fanciers will have the attraction 
of rareness added to that of beauty and, while indulgivg their innocent 
passion, will facilitate the society's praiseworthy endeavors to make books 
of prime importance accessible to readers of very moderate means. The 
ordinary edition, which is the only one we have seen or want, is furnished 
to members of the society for a guinea, and we fancy that the American 
who is accustomed to pay two or three dollars for a barely decent octavo 
will be well content when he sees the four fair volumes which his guinea 
has brought him. 


A few words will suffice for the description of the Perey Manuscript. It 
is a folio of 521 pages, imperfect by reason of the loss of the first and last 
pages and of one half of fifty-four pages at the beginning. {t contains 
nearly two hundred pieces of all sorts, mostly ballads and romances, with 
fortunately only the smallest admixture of moral and didactic dulness, but 
one or two bits in all, if we have rightly observed. A number of pieces are 
interspersed which are the opposite of moral and didactic, not the harmless 
coprolites of a remote age, but rank and noxious specimens of comparatively 
modern dirt, such as would suit the age of Charles I1., in whose time the col 
lection seems to have been made, ‘These, for good reasons, are te be put in 
an appendix by themselves, making the last of four volumes, all of which 
are to be out before September. 

The texts of the first volume have been edited by Mr. Furnivall, whe 
has reproduced them with all but superstitious care, and has had the proofs 
and revises read three times with the original. Each piece is prefaced by 
an excellent introduction, all, except one or two, by Mr. Hales, and a general 
introduction, glossary, and indexes are to follow. We do not kaow when 
an important literary task has been undertaken with more spirit or executed 
with more fidelity. 

The preface to the Reliques had prepared us to find the contents of the 
manuscript in a bad condition, and we must say that our expectations have 
been exceeded. Those who do not set much value on the wild tlowers of 
poetry will probably wonder at the eathusiasm with which a book of shreds 
and patches, as they may call it, is heralded. The man that regards torsos 
and legs and arms as rubbish, and prefers the Bavarian Walhalla to the 
Vatican Museum because none of its lymphatic heroes have suffered a smash 
or a smooch, will think our careful editors fools for their pains, and wish 
that the scullion who Jit his fires with one-half of the first fifty pages bad 
disposed of the rest of the manuscript in the same useful way. Another, who 
keenly appreciates ballads, will be thankful thatso much has been preserved, 
and will speak more civilly of the stupid copyist, and even of the vandal 
scullion, than of Perey with his improved and restored texts. When he sees 
the fragment of the Child of Eile, thirty-nine lines in ell, out of which the 
two hundred lines of Percy's ballad are made, or compares the original with 
the emended and completed Sir Cauline, he will think scora of polish and 
elegance, and declare the bishop a greater botch than the scribe. But while 
we avow that we are behind no one in our disesteem of Percy's editorial 
labors (that is, his furbishing and restoring, for the taste shown in the choice 
of pieces was excellent), and while we are perfectly alive to the fact that a 
supercivilized man of the eighteenth or nineteenth century can no more 
think, or unthink, himself into the mental condition of a bailad-maker than 
he can put off his flesh and sit in his bones, nothing shall induce us to speak 
with disrespect of Bishop Perey. Any one can see from his prefaces that he 
loved a ballad—not wisely, but well. He was no prig and no pedant, and 
through all his apologies it is plainly perceptible that in his heart he much 
preferred the “artless productions of the old rhapsodists” to the composi- 
tions of some “ who had all the advantages of learning.” We also incline 
to think that he knew the people of his time, and that that “ polished age” 
would not have tolerated the uncouth ballads of the manuscript had they 
not been first trimmed and doctored by the bishop. 

Before closing, we desire to commend the Early English Text Society, as 
we have taken occasion to do before, to the patronage of Americans, and at 
the same time to hint to the society how desirable it will be to proceed with 
system—to complete, for instance, first, the Arthur literature according to the 
original plan, and then to give the other English romances. There are many 
good things in the list prepared for publication, bat nothing which more de- 
serves welcome than the announced edition of Piers Plowman, our best poet 
before Shakespeare, excepting Chaucer, and not excepting Spenser. And 
why should not the society do something, and do a great deal, for Chaucer, 
of whom we have still but one text, and who is, critically speaking, unread- 
able, and will be, until his language has been thoroughly studied in several 
printed versions? 
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THE MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Mr. SumNeEn contributes to 7'e Atlantic Monthly an interesting sketch of 


some of the principal persons who have prophesied the coming greatpess of 
Aweriea, including Sir Thomas Browne, Bishop Berkeley, Turgot, John 
Adams, Galiani, Adam Smith, Governor Pownall, David Hartley, Count Aran- 


da, Burns, Fox, and Canning. ‘Che prophecies are all remarkable éxamples of 
political foresight ; but singulariy enough, as we have observed elsewhere, 
there is not one which anticipates from the rise of the new world any 
marked improvement in the condition of the race. What they foretell is 
simply a transfer of power from the Eastern to the Western hemisphere. 
Mr. Sumner points out in a very sensible moral that the destiny of the 
United States is to be accomplished through peace, and not through war. 
Mr. T. W. Higginson finds in the scenery of the shore at Newport some- 
thing suggestive of Petrarch’s sonnets, and furnishes graceful translations 
of eleven of them, under the influence of Newport yachts, or sloops, or sun- 
shine, or atmosphere, or flowers, or birds. The reflections by which they 
are strung together are, however, hardly worthy of the translations ; most 
of them have a laborious air. Mr. C. D. Shanly, who has apparently become 
a regular contributor to 7he Atlantic, writes pleasantly on ‘“ Canadian 
Woods and Waters”’—the article being, however, rather an account of life 
and manners in the Canadian backwoods than of the forests and streams 
end lakes themselves. He tells some curious stories of the semi-genteel 
society, composed of retired English officers and broken down scions of good 
houses, which some years ago was to be found in Upper Canada, often 
bravely endeavoring to keep up in the heart of the wilderness the usages of 
fashionable life. In “ The Nightingale in the Study ” Mr. Loweil declines 
the invitation of the songsters of the groves, in order to keep company in 
his study with a still sweeter singer—Calderon, 


—"“ his nightingale— 
His Arab soul in Spanish feathers.” 


Miss Clarke concludes her “ Hospital Memories.” The stories she tells 
are of a kind now familiar to every one, which seem to lose none of their 
terrible pathos no matter how often they are told, and they cannot be told 
too often. It is doubtful if in any war the forms of suffering were so varied 
as in the late war, and it is certain that in no war did sorrow and bereave- 
ment fall on a community rendered so sensitive by education. The rebels 
had the satisfaction of knowing that no bullets ever carried desolation into 
so highly civilized a society as theirs did, and none, therefore, inflicted such 
multiform torture. Miss Clarke closes her narrative with a touching mention 
of the fact that, of the six who composed the “ happy sisterhood” of mercy 
to which she belonged, she only survives ; the others perished in the midst 
of their labors. 

Of all travellers whose acquaintance we have yet made, always excepting 
Serjeant Kinglake, Mr. Howells is,as we have more than once remarked, by 
far the pleasantest companion. He is almost the only traveller we know of 
who can tell of his travels without occasionally becoming a bore, who knows 
when to moralize and how much moralizing is good ‘for us, and whose 
humor, without ever being anything coarser or more material than a deli- 
cate aroma, diffuses itself through the whole frame like a powerful essence. 
He is continuing in The Atlantic the pleasant sketches of Italian travel 
which he commenced over a year ago in THE NATION, and beginning with 
Pisa, runs through Como, Trieste, and Bassano. The Italians owe him a 
debt of gratitude for being the first writer who gives foreigners a distinct 
impression that Italy would be a pleasant place to live in or travel in, even 
if there*were no pictures or fine architecture in it. 

“The Mystery of Nature” is a poem by Mr. Theodore Tilton, in which 
he celebrates what the schoolmen used to call the “essence’ of things, or 
what the Kantians call “things in themselves,” the something or other, 
whatever it be, of which all that we see or feel is but the outer crust. 
Nevertheless, when we call the composition a poem, we confess we do so 
through sheer laziness. It is not a poem. It is rather a rhyming onto- 
logical essay. In justification of our embarrassment about its name, we may 
quote the following: 

* The stars are lighted in the skies 
Not merely for their shining; 
But, like the looks of loving eyes, 
Have meanings worth divining. 
“ The waves that moan along the shore, 
The winds that sigh in blowing, 
Are sent to teach a mystic lore, 
Which men are wise in knowing,” etc., etc. 

“A Wife by Wager” reads like a translation of a rather poor French 
story, and is clearly padding. F. M. Finch sings, in some very fair verses, 
the graceful impartiality of the women of Columbus, Mississippi, in strew- 
ing flowers on the graves of both the National and Confederate dead. In 
‘* Fugitives from Labor” (anonymous, but we suspect Mr. Howells) there is 

: 
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| some good and very amusing speculation on the cause and tendency of the 
| prevailing indisposition to work, as displayed in the distaste of young men 

for the manual arts, and their rush into commerce, and some pleasant discus- 
sion of the more favorite modes of earning a “genteel” livelihood. The 
article would have been better if it Lad been longer and gone deeper, for 
the subject is an important as well as amusing one, It contains some good 
remarks on the prevailing picture mania ; to call it a “ taste for art,” as the 
newspapers usually do, is an abuse of language. 
| There is a veteran joke, which has served in the forlorn hope of a great 
| many witty passages, to the effect that one of Napoleon’s colonels, on the 
eve of an election, announced universal suffrage to his men in some such 
terms as these: “The suffrage is free; but any man who votes against the 
First Consul will be shot at the head of his regiment.” The author of the 
jarticle on ‘“ Rome or Reason,” in The Catholic World, appears disposed to 
| make a serious use of this aged pleasantry, and embodies precisely the same 
| idea in summing up some very startling arguments in proof of the character 
for toleration and progress which the Papal Church has borne in all ages. 
He dwells upon the good Mother's fondness for the natural sciences, and 
writing probably with Galileo and the other philosophers whose discoveries 
we owe to her nurture in his mind, declares: 


“She teaches the ideal or general principles of all the sciences, and 
teaches them infallibly, and thus gives the law to all scientific investigation, 
which savans, in their inductions and deductions, are not at liberty to trans- 
gress. Our philosophers and savans are perfectly free to explore nature in 
all possible directions, but they are not free to invent hypotheses and theo- 
ries not reconcilable with the universal principles she teaches, or to oppose 
their conjectures to the principles she asserts, because all such conjectures 
or theories are unscientific and false. The ethnologist is free to investigate 
the characteristics of the different races and families of men, but not free to 
deny the unity of the human race itself, or the descent of all men from one 
and the same primitive pair, who must have bepn immediately created and 
instructed by God himself.” 


We cannot dissent from this writer’s conclusion that he “has left much for 
the reader to do for himself by his own thought and study ;” but it does not 
seem to us so certain that he has “ said enough to vindicate Rome from the 
charges preferred against her.” To be quite frank, we think he has himself 
made out one of the worst cases we know against the Church, and has ad- 
mitted, in a very compact and apposite form, all the deplorable accusations 
of her enemies. Unhappily there is nothing eise in this number of The 
World to relieve the reader of the discouraging impression left by the lead- 
ing article-——“ Protestant Attacks upon the Bible” is by the same ingenious 
writer, as we imagine from a similar parade of toleration and a common 
“come, let us reason together” tone. We suppose that as the writer only 
twice calls his opponent a liar, he ought to be considered a very temperate 
theologian. “ The Two Lovers of Flavia Domitilla” continue to be troubled 
in their passion, and their bistorian in his rhetoric. We read of tax- 
gatherers in the reign of Domitian, who must have been as uncomfort- 
able as our own revenue inspectors, since “they ground the people with 
iron heel until they bruised out the last cent from their pockets.” It is doubt- 
less to Celtic fervor we owe the statement that the emperor was heard 
“grinding his teeth like small wheels in machinery, and muttering broken 
curses with livid lips.’”——The range of The World's poetry is from poor to 
poorest. 








In Hours at Home Dr. Bushnell continues his thoughtful papers on the 
‘*Moral Uses of Dark Things,” and there are several articles of interest and 
value. It is a good number of a magazine that grows better. Mr. Tucker- 
man talks pleasantly of “Studs,” and Miss Mary A. Shearman sketches 
well “A Visit to Andersonville.” “ Pilgrimage and Cholera,” by James O. 
Noyes, is a graphic account of those religious journeys to Mecca to which 
we owe at least the last visitation of the cholera. 


There is so great a charm in the mere rehearsal of the autumnal aspects 
of nature that the reader of Mr. Walt Whitman’s “ Carol of Harvest for 
1867” (in The Galary) has at first an impression of poetry somewhere ; but 
this illusion fades as the catalogue advances, and we get among the mow- 
ing machines and agricultural steam-powers. The performance is like all 
other performances of Mr. Whitman’s: ejaculatory, extremely vocative, inco- 
herent; it expresses no ideas, and suggests mere emotion; it is in no sense 
a worthy celebration of the first great peace-harvest after our years of war. 
We suppose this sort of thing will have to go on for awhile, and we shall 
try to bear it patiently. Mr. Alger contributes a very interesting and 
pleasing sketch of the famous friendship of Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss 
Sarah Ponsonby, who forsook the gay world in the last century, and went 
| and lived together for fifty years in conspicuous and more or less literary 
retirement in the Vale of Llangollen, Wales. It was a romantic and harm- 
| less experiment, and its success ought to abash those who doubt female con- 
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stancy in friendship. Jean Ingelow’s new volume is lavishly praised by 
Mrs. Prescott Spofford, who finds that, though Miss Ingelow “ possesses no 
suck drowning surge of splendor, such weltering wealch of words as Mr. 
Swinburne has,” still she is not to be classed “ with Miss Rossetti and a 
host of minor singers,” for ‘‘she rises as much above them as some wave 
that shoots its shaft of spray into the sunlight rises above the level 
ocean.” ——The “ Reminiscences of Dr. Anthon’”’ come from enthusiasm 
and affection, and are entertaining enough. We would rather not have 
known, however, that the departed scholar once caned two boys who were 
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late at school on account of a railway accident ; that he had a habit of tell- | 


ing culprits “long beforehand that at a certain hour they were to be caned,” 
thus “ ensuring the pleasures of anticipation ;’ and that he would sometimes 
“keep a boy in a suspense amounting to torture by having him up in his 
room where he was teaching his own class, holding him there for an hour 
or more in expectancy, and turning from his class every now and then to 
frown upon the poor wretch, shake his finger ominously at him, or point 
significantly to the well-known drawer in which the canes were kept.” 
Doubtless, this savagery was not characteristic of a learned and excellent 
man, whom we hate to see in the light of a cruel pedagogue. 

Two encounters with brigands, a speech in English to the Flerentine 
populace by the Senator, and the Senator’s flirtation with an Italian count- 
ess, give a spirited variety to the records of “ The Dodge Club” in J/arper’s 


Magazine. It is not a hard kind of reading, nor, we think, a hard kind of | 


writing ; and some of the illustrations are very amusing. —— We cannot say 
so much in praise of “ The Haunted House at Watertown,” except that, as we 
happen to know, it is based upon facts well known in that neighborhood. 
We are displeased with the way in which that lovely, guilty governess, with 
“the queenly form, dark dreamy eyes, and a wealth of wavy brown hair 
that was a wonder to look at,” is thrown away here on a few pages of ghost 
story—put to walking up and down stairs, and brought to early expiation of 
her sins—instead of being hoarded up in a three-volume romance, and kept 
bewitching, unblushing, and reprobate to the last. When we consider how 
different a destiny either she or the colonel’s beautiful, bad niece would 
have met im one of Mr. Collins’s novels, we can scarcely repress a lament. 
Is a “ wealth of brown wavy hair” so common that it is to be tossed aside, as 
it were, in this manner? It might have been combed for hours; it might 
have been let down the back ; it might have been shorn off in a fever! 
But there is a like waste of material in all parts of this story; and it 
astonishes us the more because the paper is evidently from some old maga- 
zine hand which we should have thought would be slower to unclose from 
so rich a prize as “The Haunted House in Watertown.”——Having once 
already voyaged with the canoe “ Rob Roy” we do not embark with a feel- 
ing of great novelty upon its cruise in the Baltic. In “The Yankee 
before the Throne” the confidant of royalty speaks freely and amusingly 
enough of the Americans who seek favors at the hands ef Louis Napoleon 
and his ministers, accompanying them with inventions, projects, and pres- 
ents. The writer tells of a most sumptuous copy of a famous unabridged 
dictionary which he found kicking about in the room of Mocquard the 
Secretary. Mocquard implored him to take away this treasured gift of 
the publishers, saying that such things “ pestered ” them, and very naturally 





asking, “ What does the Emperor of France care for Woochestaire Sauce’s | 





Dictionary ?” “My Mexican Mines” is the story of a Californian’s invest- 
ment in that kind of property, and is one of the best papers in the maga- 
zine. “ The Easy Chair” is pleasant and wise, as it always i8, and is nota- 
bly just upon Maximilian and the misconduct of the students at the 
Worcester regatta. 





We have the first number of 7ie Broadicay, which is an international | 


magazine in the sense of having English contributors and American read- 
ers. We shall not judge the first number harshly, though candor will com- 
pel us to say that it does not sustain the ideas of liveliness raised by the 
enormous gayety of its prospectus. 


the romance by the author of “ Guy Livingstone,” entitled “ The Fortunes | 


of a Free Lance,” and sooth to say, gentles, it seemeth a parlous tale which 
might well bring terror to stout hearts and tears to beauteous eyes. There 
be “grinded teeth” and “grinded spears” in the history; and is it a light 


thing, lords, that Simon Dynevor is taken captive in the third chapter, and | 
“set in saddle in a clump of spears ?”—or that old Sir Giles, a few pages on, 


Nation. 


We are given the opening chapters of | 
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William Cullen 
Bryant and American Poetry.” “ The Americans,” seys Mr Russell, with 


sense of the value of Mr. W. Ciarke Russell's paper on “ 


that fine air of discovery and explication which we all Know so well," have 
as yet, properly speaking, no literature of their own,” and yoes on to say 
that though Mr. Bryant has regrettably written like au Englishman, le is 


* 


nevertheless the first of American poets. It is a flimsy little paper, but 
perhaps American poetry does not merit a great deal of thought, or perhaps 
Mr. Russell has not a great deal of thought to give it-——* In the Season” 
| is illustrated, and is interesting as showing what a dull man may learn to do 
by persistent application. Mr. Edmund Yates is all that reading of light, 
satirical works of genius can make him, and we must own that in this paper 





they do not make him otherwise than insipid. His sparkle is the foam ot 
small beer——We do not think of anything tosay of “ English Stabilities,”’ 
by the Rev. C. W. Denison, late United States Consul for British Guiana, 
or of “ Second Thoughts,” by F. C. Burnand, or of any of the three copies 


of verses in The Broadway. Of the magazine, as a whole, we have to say 


that we do not see how it can at all interest American readers. 
Prevention, and Cure of Asiatic Choler 
(New \ ork 
1867.)—This very interesting and instructive little book 
« ond 


Notes on the Origin, Nature, ' 
| By John C. Peters, M.D. Second Edition, with an Appendix. 
| D. Van Nostrand. 
| has reached a second edition within a very short period of its original pub 
lication. Dr. Peters has certainly produced the best minor treatise on 
cholera which we ever read, It is not exhaustive and does not pretend to 
be, but it is eminently practical, and can lead no oge astray from the correct 
principles of theory and practice. 

Dr. Peters gives us a pretty full list of the so-called remedies for cholera 
No mention, however, is made of chalk, which some physicians have used 
largely with apparent success. 

From a very large experience in the treatment of cholera we are con 
vinced that medicines exert no effect whatever in arresting the disease 
when it-is fully developed. All our power consists in preventing the occur 
rence of the premonitory diarrheea, and in cutting short this first stage. It 
is not our province to enter with Dr. Peters into the discussion of the 





several points—etiology, pathology, and therapeutics—introduced into his 
book. 


| to others, our views are diametrically opposite. This last fact does not, how 


In regard to some of them, our opinions coincide with his; as relates 


ever, prevent our. recognizing the excellent qualities of his treatise. 


A Treatise on Emotional Disorders of the Sympathetic System of Nerves. 
By William Murray, M.D. (New York: A. Simpson & Co. 1867.)—Whilst 
this can by no means be regarded as an exhaustive treatise, it is eminently 
suggestive, and is devoted to a class of diseases which have been too much 


neglected by systematic writers. Any sensible person reading Dr. Murray's 


book will undoubtedly obtain many useful ideas and no small amount of val 
uable and striking information. At the same time there is nothing very new 
in it to well-read physicians. 
most important daties of mankind. 


The regulation of the emotions is one of the 
To control them, to bring them into 
subjection to the higher faculties of the mind, inevitably conduces to happi 
ness and intellectual power. Dr. Murray's treatise contains good advice on 
these points, and the treatment urged for the diseases which result from 
emotional disturbance is topical and in accordance with sound pathology. 
Hlistory of the United States of America. For the use of schools, By 
Charles A. Goodrich. 
William H. Seavey. 


} 


| be an excellent little manual of our history for the use of schools, It is 


Revised and brought down to the present time by 


(Boston: Brewer & Tileston. 1867.)—This seems to 








| written throughout in a loyal though unpartisan spirit, and the story of the 


country’s life as told here is well calculated to develop feelings of patriotism 
in children. The arrangement of periods and paragraphs is good. 
of two sizes of type calls attention to the leading points in the history, and 


The use 
jimpresses them more deeply on the mind. The Declaration of Independ- 
}ence and the Constitution of the United States are given in the appendix, 
together with a table of the chief officers of the Government from the 
| beginning. It is, on the whole, the best school history of the United States 
| that has fallen under our notice. 


Good Stories. (Boston: Ticknor & Fields.)—First of a series intended 


falls under his horse’s feet in such plight that “the least learned in leech- | especially for travellers, and well adapted to their eyes and hands ; fair and 
craft, who stood by, guessed that their lord had been stricken down by swift | open typography, and shape a convenient 16mo. Four of the story-tellers 
and deadly palsy?” Of atrath, nay! It betokeneth such “ wealth” of in-| in this volume are like good wine that needs no bush, and these are De 
vention in the romancer that we may be sure the reader will fail sooner | Quincey, Hawthorne, Tom Hood, and Theodore Winthrop. The remaining 
than he upon any given occasion ——At this distance from the London the. | two are less familiar names. Each story is illustrated and by a different 
atres we cannot take a lively interest in the qualities of the “ Dramatic | artist. The publishers mean to make all languages contribute to this col- 
Critics” whom Mr. Hollingshead “ criticises ;” but we hope we have a proper lection, of course through the medium of translations. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usuélly discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If 1R6 


the writers on the recetpt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


All Communications which pertain to the literary management of TaB NaTIon shoud 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE USE OF MR. JOHNSON’S FOLLY. 


Ir is not worth while to make a minute comparison between the 
struggle now going on at Washington and that of King Charles I. and 
his Parliament. It would not be worth while, even if the two cases 
resembled each other in detail more closely than they do; for these 
elaborate historical parallels only serve to distsact the attention from 
the great points at issue, and amuse more than they instruct. In the 
real nature of the struggle, however, there is a remarkable resemblance, 
and one from which we may, if we choose, derive lessons of the great- 
est value. Fortunately for us—still more fortunately for our chief 
magistrate—they differ very widely in some respects. Charles I. would 
hardly have lost his head or James II. his crown if there had been a 
fixed point of time when his term of power, would expire by its own 
limitation, 

It is a most fortungte thing for the country that this struggle for 
power between the executive and the legislature has been connected 
with and complicated by a violent dissension upon the political issues 
immediately before us. So superficially do most people think upon 
the fundamental principles of politics, so great are the attractions of a 
strong government such as the war gave us, and so ready are we in 
general to let things take care of themselves, that probably nothing 
less intense than a political quarrel could have brought our community 
either to see in what direction we were drifting, or to desire to with- 
stand the current. As it was, the dispute upon the immediate practi- 
cal issues went on for months, all the time growing hotter and fiercer, 
before it began to be generally seen that something more vital even 
than reconstruction was at stake, and that the President had been 
exercising a dangerous degree of power, which only his own bad faith 
and bad temper had at last overthrown. 

The question over which we have been contending all these months 
is one which is worth the delay, expense, and bad blood which it has 
occasioned. For it lies at the very foundation of any political system 
to determine what is the ruling power in the last resort. When our 
Constitution was established, Montesquieu's theory of the co-ordination 
of the three departments of government was accepted as a fundamental 
principle, and incorporated in the new organic law. It was a great 
step in that day thus to vindicate the independence of the judiciary 
and the legislature, and by this free the fountains of law and justice 
from the absolute control of the monarch. But no theory could pre- 
vent the three departments from trying their strength against one an- 
other, or decide that in that case the weakest should not go to the wall. 
If the Supreme Court should give a decision adverse to the moral sense 
of the nation, not even the memory of Jay and Marshall could help it 
from being overridden by the popular will. And if the President 
should choose to measure his strength with Congress, it would very 
soon appear that, of the three departments, the legislature possesses 
the power, and that, possessing the power, it will be master first or 
last. 

The real value of the doctrine of the equality of the departments is 
two-fold. The first is historical, that it freed, as we have said above, 
the legislature and the judiciary from the control of the executive, in 
which in past ages they had always been. In the next place, it lays 
down a rule in accordance with which the powers of government may 
be best organized, If the functions of the three departments are skil- 
fully and clearly defined, there will be no temptation in ordinary times 
to overstep the prescribed bounds, and one could hardly decide off- 
hand that the power which condemns a man to jail or that which 
pardons him out is not the strongest power in the state. To a super- 
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| is either a very brave or a very foolish man who ventures, in the light 
| of historical experience, to provoke it. 

| The ignominious overthrow of the President by Congress is not, 
| therefore, a political revolution, but the effect of a rapid development 
of the natural tendencies of the Constitution. It is precisely the change 
which is going on in England, only that here a weak, shallow, and 
obstinate President has capsed it to be much more violent and rapid 
than it has been there. Let another George III. or IV. come upon the 
throne, and we shall be very likely to see the power of Parliament 
exalted even more triumphantly than that of Congress has been. Even 
if it were a revolution, however, we should not for that reason depre- 
cate it. A constitution which does not accommodate itself to the 
changing needs of those who live under it, had better perish; and if 
| the opinions and necessities of the public have undergone a revolution, 
the constitution should do the same. If it is a revolution, we are pecu- 
liarly fortunate—all the more so on the heels of a tremendous war—to 
have it accomplished peaceably. 

But the truth is that this victory of Congress does not work a reyo- 
lution, but prevent one. All through the war the Democratic news- 
papers were telling us that we were suffering the President to establish 
a centralized absolutism. They were right: and that would have been 
a real revolution, not merely destroying the balance of power in the 
departments of government, but placing them again upon the basis 
that existed before their independence was acknowledged in theory. 
That danger is past, and now the same newspapers are making the 
same outcry at the usurpations of Congress. Are they right now, as 
they were then? If the peril is a real one, the factiousness of their 
criticism should not blind us to its truth. 


In the first place, the power which Congress is now, as we admit, 
exercising in an extraordinary degree, is, as we have shown, a real and 
essential power of a legislature in a free state. The possession of power 
is certainly no excuse for using it badly; nor does power pecessarily 
imply right ; that Congress can override the executive does not prove 
that it can do so legally. But legislation is the undoubted right of 
Congress; and we claim that prescribing the terms and conditions ot 
reconstruction is a purely legislative act, and therefore belongs prop- 
erly to Congress. If, in doing this, or in the struggle which has grown 
out of it, Congress has pushed its legitimate authority to an unreason- 
able extent, or has stretched its power beyond the limits of right, 
'the responsibility rests chiefly with him who began to play at usur- 
pation. 

After all, even admitting that Congress has encroached upon the 
functions of the executive, legislative usurpation is not, like execu- 
tive, susceptible of systematic and continuous exercise. A legislative 
body may, at seasons of great excitement, and under the influence of 
strong passion, act for a short time with energy and despatch; but it 
can only be for a short time. The natural disposition of a large body 
is to slowness and indecision, and this will surely prevent a continu- 
ance of such encroachments for any long time. When the times de- 
mand, a legislature will show that it possesses the chief power in the 
state; but when the exigence has passed, it will very readily let the 
reins slip out of its hand again. And our American executive is en- 
dowed with such extraordinary authority and such enormous patron- 
age that we need never fear but that it will succeed in the long run in 
maintaining all the powers which properly belong to it. Our strongest 
protection against executive usurpation is to recognize distinctly that 
Congress is the strongest power in the state, and therefore, in the last 
resort, the first power. 

We have opposed with such arguments and with as much earnest- 
ness as we had at command the attempts made during the past year to 
impeach the President. We did so from the belief, which we still 
retain, that up to this summer he had done nothing to justify a resort to 
so dangerous a precedent. But we have no hesitation in saying that 
should he attempt, as he seems now likely to do, to prolong the con- 
flict between himself and Congress; should he persist in claiming for 
‘himself the right either to legislate or to judge what laws are constitu- 
tional or expedient, and by that judgment regulate his official con- 








ficial view, the legislature appears the weakest of the three ; its power | duct; should he, in short, either by the kind of men he selects for 
is latent, but it is there, ready to be called into actual exercise ; and he/| cabinet ministers or for military commands, or by the instructions he 
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gives them, show unmistakably that he aimed at nullifying a law of | to vote, that he should support candidates who have until now been 
Congress, or executing it in a manner different from that in which the able to exclude him from voting at all, and who infallibly would, if 
legislature intended it to be executed, it will be the bounden duty of they again had the power, exclude him and his descendants to the 
the legislature to remove him, even if he has not proved himself guilty | remotest generations from all political franchises, no matter how wise, 
of any technical violations of duty. He might stay within the letter of how learned, how virtuous, or how wealthy they might be. Nay, 
the law and yet pardon Jefferson Davis and Breckinridge and put them | more; the negro, to prove his fitness to vote, must vote for men who 
both in his cabinet, and put Robert E. Lee in the War Department, but | have until now denied and would forever deny him the privileges of 








the country would not tolerate it, come what might. If he now ob- 
stinately perseveres in refusing to acknowledge his subordination to 
Congress, every consideration of safety and duty calls for his removal. 
The spirit he is displaying is the legitimate result of the extraordinary 
extension given to the power of the executive during the war. It must 
be crushed at once, and crushed so sternly and effectually that no future 
President will ever allow it to take possession of him. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


In a recently published letter, Mr. Herschel V. Johnson has stated, 
with much earnestness and evident sincerity, his objection to the accep- 
tance by the South of the Congressional scheme of reconstruction. He 
disclaims all hostility to the negro race, and while manifesting his be- 
lief that they can never be raised to the same degree of civilization and 
intelligence as the whites, expresses his desire to invest them with all 
the privileges which, in his opinion, they can safely exercise. But the 
extension of political franchises to them will he, in his judgment, 
“ fatal to good government,” their ignorance and incapacity being such 
as to disqualify them for the safe exercise of such privileges. He ap- 


education, who would exclude him from giving evidence in the courts, 
and who do not believe in his manhood. And for what reason is the 
negro thus to vote? For the sake of a great principle? From consid- 
erations of patriotism, philanthropy, or religion? Not at all. Simply 
because a candidate of this kind was his “ old massa,” and while hold- 
ing him in slavery for twenty to fifty years, was so kind as not to flog 
him a great deal, and to give him his peck of corn weekly. 

The path of duty may seem very clearly to the Southern whites to 
lie in this direction, but our appreciation of the negro’s capacity te 
| Vote increases exactly in proportion as he pursues the opposite course, 
}and refuses to be directed from the support of measures tending to 
| elevate his race by considerations of mere good neighborhood or per- 
sonal friendship. And this leads us to the final question, Whether the 
| admission of the negro to political rights, ignorant and degraded as he 
| unquestionably is, will or will not lead to bad government in the 
South ? 


If Mr. Johnson’s other assertions were true, and the South had 
|really had, for the last fifty years, or even for the last two, a good 
system of government, faithfully administered, and sustained by a 








peals to the Northern people to punish the South, if they are resolved | healthy public sentiment—if “ even-handed justice ” had been “ meted 
to punish it, in some other way than by imposing bad government |°Ut to white and black”—there would be some good ground foi 
’ . . . . . . . - 
upon it. For, as he concludes, “there can be no prosperity for any | 4gteeing with him in deprecating the sudden introduction of a new 
° ’ ’ | . 


people cursed with bad government. Capital, energy, and enterprise 
will shun it.” 

What Mr. Johnson says about bad government is certainly true, and 
deserves the consideration of all Americans in these days of almost 
universal political corruption. No community can thrive under a 
system of government radically bad. Justice, fearlessly and intelli- 
gently administered, is the vital element of national prosperity. Under 


}and ignorant class of voters. But, unfortunately for Mr. Johnson's 
argument, the Northern people believe, and we know, his statements on 
these points to be erroneous. “ Good people” have not been welcomed 
atthe South. Even-handed justice has not been meted out. The theory 
| and practice of its governments have been fundamentally wrong. The 
‘object of government is the protection of the weak against the strong. 
But Southern government has made it its chief object to confirm the 





no other administration can industry be certain of its reward, and com- | POWeT of the strong over the weak. We know, moreover, that a vast 
merce be free to bring that reward to its door. Bad government casts | proportion of the white people of the South are just as ignorant as the 
doubt and discouragement over every man under its influence; makes | blacks, and a great deal more shiftlese and lazy. The problem pre- 
the bad worse, and tempts the good into evil courses, And a system | sented to us is not the propriety of inundating an intelligent, educated, 
of government which tends throughout a long course of years to pro- !and patriotic community with a host of ignorant and unpatriotic 
duce maladministration is one of the greatest curses that can befall any voters—though that is an evil to which we submit at the North for the 
country. New York city has fallen under such a system; and the ex- sake of ultimate good. In the South, we must accept the votes of vast 
tent to which its inhabitants have been plundered of their property, | masses of illiterate and degraded men. The only choice that remains 
poisoned in their health, and corrupted in their moral ideas during '5 to admit or exclude other masses, equally illiterate, but far more 
the past few years, should warn other people of the dangers arising out | anxious to learn, and infinitely more patriotic, according to our under- 
of corrupt government. standing of the nature of patriotism. We see in the latter course the 

We admit, too, that there is a presumption in favor of Mr. John- | remedy provided by & wise Providence for the ills of the state: a 
son’s assertion, that the admission of several hundred thousand igno- | counterbalancing weight which equalizes the forces of ignorance and 
rant and half-civilized men to full political privileges, will tend to Will make both sides glad to have the services of wise men; and we 
produce bad government. Such privileges, doubtless, afford in them- | make our choice without hesitation, fully believing that only in this 


selves a species of education; but they have not sufficed to elevate the 
Mexicans or the South Americans to the rank of civilized nations, or to 


way can the educated and religious class of the community hold the 
' balance of power, and that in this way, and in no other, can the South 





secure to them decent governments. It is natural to presume that men attain the blessings of good government. 
who have received little moral and no intellectual training, will use What evils does Mr. Johnson anticipate from this choice? Confis- 
their ballots unwisely; and Mr. Johnson, haying become satisfied that | cation is a bugbear. It has ceased to be such in the hands of Mr. 
the negroes will use their votes against his friends, is, of course, con- Stevens; but it has become the stock-in-trade of his bitterest oppo- 
firmed immovably in this presumption. nents. What other wrong can be expected from the negro’ Unequal 
But, after all, this is only a presumption; and the circumstances legislation? Theideaisabsurd. The laws will be equal, and they will 
which make it conclusive to the mind of Mr. Johnson have little be mainly administered by white men. Education will certainly be 
weight in ours. No man would be fit to vote who, except for the sake made universal. Opportunity will be given to all men to do what 
of some high moral purpose demanding such a sacrifice, would vote to they honestly can. There never was an ignorant race more in love 
deprive himself and all his posterity of any voice in their own govern- with learning, more anxious for the elevation of the whole people, 
ment. Some Germans and Englishmen, in their zeal for the liberty of than the colored men of the South. Their admission to the elective 
the slave, did consent twelve or thirteen years ago to vote for men who franchise has already done wonders for the South, and we are sonident 
sought to disfranchise foreigners, but that disfranchisement would not that in a very few years the action of Congress will be so thoroughly 
have affected their children, and was indeed so visionary a scheme vindicated by the event that every politician will be as anxious! y pro- 
that most clear-headed men felt it to be unworthy of a moment's claiming his lifelong faith in universal suffrage as he is now his inborn 
anxiety. But Mr. Johnson would make it a test of the negro’s fitness ' opposition to slavery. 
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A LOST ART, 

Mr. Cuartes Sumner has an irteresting article in the last num- 
ber of The Atlantic Monthly, ir waich he has collected the prophetic 
allusions made by various authors, ancient and modern, to the dis- 
covery of this continent, and the growth upon it of a great empire. 
As a literary curiosity the collection is sufficiently striking; but then 
the prophecies, as prophecies, are not as remarkable as they seem. 
The belief that there was somewhere in the great Western ocean a 
new continent, was very widely diffused both in the ancient and 
medieval world. It wasa belief which analogy naturally suggested even 
to the uneducated mind, and of course it found its way into contempo- 
raneous literature, and the wonder really is not that we meet with so 
many traces of it, but with so few. The continent, too, having once 
been discovered, colonies once established upon it, and an adequate 
itlea having been obtained of its extent, climate, soil, and productions, 
it did not require any great powers of prevision to foretell the growth 
on it of a great political community. Given the conditions which favor 
the growth of population, and you may always safely foretell the rise 
of a body politic; for against absolute and confirmed anarchy or bar- 
barism any community of European origin has always been sure. 
What was diflicult to foretell, and what the prophets, therefore, have 
not attempted to foretell, was the kind of polity which would prevail 
on the new continent, and it is not a little remarkable that not one of 
them has ventured to hint, even, that America would be, in a peculiar 
degree, the home of freedom and equality. All they knew was that it 
would be a powerful nation—and this, as we have said, it needed no 
very great perspicacity to discover. 

The fact is that the material growth of the United States has been 
extraordinary, but it has been natural and logical. It has been in every 
way what was @ priori to be looked for. Given a new country of 
boundless extent, temperate climate, and fertile soil, and you are sure 
of a rapid increase in population; but that, the population being of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, you are almost sure of equality and political 
liberty and a rapid increase of wealth, was a deduction which the 
men of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were not prepared to 
make, for the data for it did not exist. Here a prophet would have 
had a good chance to show his skill, but none appeared. In wonder- 
ing over the growth of the United States, too, or of any other country 
of the Western world, we must avoid being carried away by the mere 
material magnificence of it. There is no great merit in doubling the 
population once in twenty-five years when the supplies of food are 
endless. There is no great merit in making 7,000 miles of railroad 
when every mile of it opens ten square miles of virgin and inexhaust- 
No number of hogs or bushels of corn can exalt a nation 
greatly. Its mission is moral and intellectual, and its material growth 
is only a subject for rejoicing in so far as it aids in the attainment of 
moral and intellectual ends—and, it must be admitted, the moral and 
intellectual results produced by modern society thus far are not remarka- 
ble either in number or value, though they are far more numerous and 
valuable in the United States than anywhere else. 

Modern society has been preaching the Christian religion for eight- 
een hundred years, and yet only a very small fraction of the population 
of the globe has been reached by it, and of this small fraction only an 
infinitesimally small proportion really and sincerely believes in it. In 
the education of children the progress made, too, has been lamentably 
s.nall; in fact, the teacher of our day, considering the material facili- 
tics placed at his disposal, has made very slight advances on his medie- 
val predecessor. 


ible soil. 


the relations of the sexes is almost as tough a problem, and is looked 


at with despair by almost as many minds now as in the declining days | 


of Rome. The one political contrivance possessed by the modern 
world of which the ancient world knew nothing—and we admit that 
it is an invaluable contrivance—is the representative system ; but it is 
safe to say we have made no advance on the ancient mode of governing 
cities, We have devised no means of staving off the great curse of 
ancient society—the inequality in the distribution of property ; and the 
tendency towards it in most countries is now nearly as strong as it has 
ever 


been. Nor have we succeeded in reproducing in any modern 


community the intense public spirit, the deep sense of association, by 
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'which ancient communities were animated, although the law of self- 
‘ sacrifice—of indifference to self, and constant regard for others—is the 
basis of our religious faith. In fact, it is only within a few years that 
the spirit of co-operation, in the highest sense of the word, has begun 
to show itself strongly in politics at all. In the sentiment of art, and 
in the influence of art on our lives and character, we cannot compare 
ourselyes either to the ancients or medixvals. In humanity, however, 
in the sense of the value and dignity of man, we have reached a posi- 
tion immeasurably higher than any age which has gone before us, and 
this it is, no doubt, which is eventually to lend our civilization its 
great distinctiveness; but only comparatively very little of the work 
-has yet been done. So we may as well be frank and confess that, in 
spite of our wonderful material advantages and achievements, advan- 
tages and achievements such as the ancient world never dreamed of, 
we have really only in a very trifling degree advanced the ends for 
which human society exists. We have founded immense empires; we 
have equipped great fleets and armies; we have brilliant courts and 
splendid temples; but all these things were familiar enough to the 
ancients. We beget children rapidly and send out great colonies, but, 
considering the gréater ease with which we live and travel, no more 
rapidly than they did. There is in this not much to boast of. We 
have republics of longer duration than theirs, but none which have 
as yet done more for humanity and progress, or endowed the race 
with a better stock of ennobling memories or ideas. 

There is one story in ancient history which moderns should never 

weary of pondering, and which the more they ponder the more 
_wonderful, more puzzling, more instructive, and more inspiring it 
‘seems, It is a story, too, from which every modern nation ought to 
learn a lesson of modesty and of courage, and over which the great 
chroniclers of hogs and corn, of exports and imports, of looms and 
reels, may well hoid their breath. When we say it is the story of the 
Roman Empire, probably nine out of ten of our readers will lay down 
their paper with scorn, and declare with a sneer that it is an old story 
and that they have learned from it all they are ever going to learn. 
But nine readers out of ten never think of the Romans as anything but 
conquerors, and fancy that when they foot up the number of square miles 
and of people subject to the sway of the Queen of England or the Emperor 
of Russia or the United States, they have produced a match for it. Of 
the Romans as organizers and instructors and civilizers only very few 
| readers ever think ; and yet, when we reflect on what they achieved in 
this character, their military exploits fade into insignificance, and so 
| does nearly every effort made by any modern nation to spread civiliza- 
tion beyond its own borders. Here was a little city, taking its rise 
_in an age of universal darkness, with no light and no models from the 
| outside, and which, in the length of time which has elapsed since the 
conquest of England by the Normans, conquered Italy, Spain, France, 
Britain, and a large portion of Germany—all of them then barbarous 
_countries—and not only brought them up to its own level of civili- 
zation, but supplanted their very language and put its own in its 
place,and devised for their use a system of jurisprudence so wise, so 
| logical, so enlightened, so pervaded by a knowledge of human nature, 
'that it has survived the changes of 2,000 years, and still in every 
‘one of them, except England, binds society together in bonds 
‘that bid fair to last as long as civilization. It must be remem- 
| bered, too, that this was done without printing, without railroads, 
| without telegraphs, and, in the main, without Christianity ; done by 
| dint of toil and endeavor and moral force. None of the achievements 
| of any modern nation can for a moment be compared with it; and 
modern nations are still so far from being able to rival it that the moral 
power of Rome is a secret over which scholars continue to argue, but 
_of which no satisfactory solution has yet been offered, 
a 
HINTS FOR OONSTITUTION-MAKERS. 
BY A JUDGE. 
Iil.—Tae Jvpicrary. 

Tue old New York Court of Errors appears to have been, theoreti- 
cally, the worst court ever constituted. Thirty-two gentlemen, doc- 
tors, bankers, mechanics, merchants, farmers, and (worst of all) seeond- 
rate lawyers—holding office only four years, one-fourth going out of 

| office every year—one day a senate, the next a court, its members 
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coming from eight senatorial districts, all politicians and all chosen not. 


as judges but as legislators—what could be more absurd? And yet I 
must confess that this “ multitudinous court,” as Chief-Justice Bronson 
has somewhere called it, made better decisions ef law than any court 
that this State has ever had. I have followed nearly if not all the 
overruled cases up, and, with every prejudice in favor of the old 
Supreme Court and against the Court of Errors, I have been forced to 
agree that, in the result, the Court of Errors was almost always right. 
And what is still more strange is that, when there was what is called a 
“hard case” there, this multitudinous court generally maintained the 
rigid rule of law, even when the court below, consisting of a few 
eminent lawyers, might have strained the rule to cover some unusual 
equity. 

The Court of Appeals came with its eight judges, chosen as judges, 
and at first all eminent lawyers—a comparatively small, compact, anc 
durable court that should never be divided, and yet it has weakened 
itself by divisions more than the Court of Errors ever did, and the 
results of its decisions have been questioned oftener. 
disagrees on Some paltry question of fact, affecting no one but the 
parties in court, the judge sends them back with an injunction to hear 
each other’s reasons, to re-examine the conflicting evidence, to eliminate 
the truth, and to agree. When school children come up with differ- 
ent answers on their slates, no teacher assumes that all parties may be 
right. There is not much more reason why judges should differ on a 
question of pure law than mathematicians on a question of pure math- 
ematics. There may be a difference as to the facts in a case, but as to 
the law there should be no difference, and, like the school children, 

“the division shows that somebody has added up wrong. 

If there is a doubt of this it must be dispelled by a glance at the 
English courts, How little division is there. For thirty years the King’s 
Bench, under Mansfield, was not once divided. 


House of Lords, how each superfluous question seems to drop off, 
until at last the one or two great problems which the case presents 


receive an undivided solution and become for ever fixed and known. | 


That there is something wrong in our appellate system no one can 
deny, but where that something is, few of us are agreed. I incline to 
think that the fault is not in the Court of Appeals. If the court were 


increased to nine judges, and those judges were not changing every 


year, something, doubtless, would be gained in capacity for work and 
unity of action, but not enough to overcome the monstrous mass of 
judicial trouble which is accumulating in front of that tribunal. 
Where, then, does the real evil lie? 

Laying aside my own theories and other men’s, I see certain facts. 
I see that the English system is sufficient for all England. I see that 
our national system would be ample for all America, if the judges of 
the Supreme Court were relieved trom the circuits. 
the comparatively little State of New York, with a permanent appellate 
court substantially like the Supreme Court of the United States, and with 
its judges freed from circuit duties, is unable to dispose of its appealed 


cases? I answer this question by saying that the evil is not in the Court | 


of Appeals, but in the courts below. Our general terms are shams. There 
is in effect but one appeal, and that is to the Court of Appeals. Every- 
body may go there, and everybody does go there that can give security. 
The general terms retard, they do not decide, appeals. When a great 
case 1s “on its way to the Court of Appeals,” it merely passes through 
the general term. 


to make. Instead of the case being stripped of halt its doubts on the 


journey, its doubtful points are multiplied, so that the court of “last | 


resort” has more propositioas to examine than the nisi prius tribunal 
whence it began, The only alteration which can reach this evil will be one 
that will make the intermediate decision a reality. How this shall be 
done, the Convention must decide; but if it is not done, no alteration in 
our highest tribunal will effect a reform. It can be done easily, as, for 


example, by enlarging the general terms to five judges, and allowing | 
appeals to the higher court only where the general term is divided, or | 


the importance of a question certified. Appeals to the general term 
must be made realities; appeals to the highest appellate court must 
be diminished; the means are unimportant provided these ends be 
reached, 


There will still remain the want of unity in these eight intermediate | 


tribunals. This cannot be reached absolutely so long as we have eight 
judicial districts. We cannot abandon that system now, but the Court 
of Appeals may be used to unitizé the eight courts below when they 
decide the same question differently, as it will be used to wnitize the 
divided judges of any one court. In other words, if one district does 


not foilow another on the same point, its decision may be made subject | 


to appeal, or both be brought up by certiorari. As tor the half-dozen 
courts that “crop out” in the greater cities, let their general terms be 


expunged, and let those judges sit as ex officio members of the Supreme | 
Court constantly at nisi prius; let us have unity at least in the same | 


judicial district. 

The question of an elective or appointed judiciary is one of the 
most interesting that will come before the Convention. With all the 
prejudice of a New- Yorker against the elective system, and after some 
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1 three good men on my individual “ slate.” 


When a jury) 


And now, as a case | 
travels up through the Queen’s Bench, the Exchequer Chamber, the | 


How comes it that | 


_The judges think it useless to spend time upon it, | 
and the counsel think it useful to conceal the real points they intend 
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old efforts to be rid of it, Iam constrained to admit that in at least 
five districts of the eight the elected judges have been just as good 
as any that an appointing power could select from those districts. 
I think, too, that no governor would have made better selections for 
the Court of Appeals than the people have done. A few—one or two 
objectionable men may have squeezed in, but, nevertheless, they were 
just the men who would have squeezed in through the appointing door. 
We have not selected Kents and Spencers. The trouble is, we have not 
had them to select. 

But in the great cities? In the first judicial district, what is the 
| case there? Once I was a member of a judicial convention, and my - 
| vote let loose upon the city of New York a most improper and objec- 
 tionable candidate for a high judicial office. I had acted conscien 
_tiously and carefully. I had gone into the convention with two or 
But one had declined, and 
another had been withdrawn, and the third had been defeated, and then 
I had been obliged to chéose between two candidates who were strangers 
to me, and I had chosen badly, and my vote carried the nomination. 
Now if I, who was both lawyer and politician, innocently was instru- 
mental in giving a bad judge to an important court, what must it be 
with the mass of citizens who are neither lawyers nor politicians ¢ 
Such a monstrous absurdity as calling these election lotteries “a sys- 
tem” probably cannot be found in any other State. We may as weil 
meet the fact that it is no system—that it is a cheat, a humbug, 
/an illusion, which can lead to nothing good, and must lead to the 
most dangerous of political evils—a corrupt judiciary ! 

The remedy which our first thoughts suggest is to go back to the 
appointing system. But it may be set down as a certain fact that the 
country will not yield its system, and the country rules in the Conven 
tion. Whatthen? Shall we have two systems for different districts, 
and elect a judge of the Supreme Court in one and appoint another 

There is a savor of “ special 


judge of the same court in the next? { 
legislation”? about this project which the Convention does not like, and 
which the people do not approve. Shall we let the abuse go on and 
acknowledge that it is without remedy?) Then our Convention, instead 
of being the ablest, should be written down as the most imbecile 
assemblage that ever boasted and bragged, and then disgraced the 
State. This is the one special evil that must be remedied. 

Looking at the belief of the country in one system, of the city in 
another; at the temper and prejudices of the Convention, it is hard to 
predict what will be, or to suggest what can be, done. Perhaps a 
practicable compromise would be to elect the judges of the Supreme 
Court on a State ticket. They would come from and act for judicial 
districts as at present; and in political conventions the delegates from 
each district would, in fact, nominate the candidate for their district. 
But the selections would look more to prominent lawyers Known out of 
| their district, in order that the ticket might gain strength, and the 

weak places of the present system would be swallowed up and recast in 
\the whole. In the cities, too, there would be a class of watchful voters 
who would throw their votes for the best ticket, and certainly would 
try to defeat the questionable characters that have been hopelessly :uc- 
cessful there. Tuese votes would help the whole State ticket, and, re 
}acting, would secure in time better nominations in each party. The 
|more it is examined, the less objectionable this change appears, and, 
though not all that is desired, it contains more than can be procured 
by any other probable means. 

But there remains one important point to be determined when the 
question of appointment is settled, It is undeniable that the General 
Government pays less and gets more in the way of judiciary than New 
York. A judge will resign his State office to accept a U.S. office of no 
| greater dignity and of less salary. Why? Because, as we all know, 
the U. S. judge holds his office for life; because, when he has sacrificed 
| his private business and has learnt to do well the duties of his oflice, 
he is not liable to lose the one without regaining the other; because he 
is not dependent upon political conventions or party caucuses for re- 
nominations; because he is independent. 

The present constitution of New York was based on the vile idea 
that the public service was political patronage. It sprang out of the 
dissensions of a party over their spoils. Its controlling idea is that an 
office is for the benetit of the holder, and that in such property as 
many as possible must shure. Accordingly, the judiciary hold for 
short terms, so that a new set of successors may have a part of the 
| private benefit of office. Nay, more, to such a length does it go that it 
jeven “divides the spoil” of presiding over judicial tribunals, and 
regulates the practice so that each judge shall have his little portion. 
| A convenient theory comes in and suggests that the frequency of elec- 
_tion produces a rectitude and courtesy in the judge. As a matter of 
fact, we know that rectitude and courtesy depend on the man. We 
know ajso that the most questionable rectitude and the most gross dis- 
| courtesy is to be found among these short-termed judges. If a com- 
parison be made between them and the various U. 8, circuit and dis- 
trict judges who have sat in our first judicial district, then courtesy 
}and dignity will be found to exist with an independent judiciary, 

The former constitution of this State limited the judicial tenure to 
}the age of sixty. When we reflect that this provision did deprive the 

State of the best twenty years of the lives of Kent and Spencer, and 
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that it did not substitute a single judge of intellect so vigorous or 
learning so profound ; when we reflect that William Curtis Noyes 


went down at this age in the full vigor of his professional life, and that | 


Walworth and Bronson were never more laborious than after they had 


passed this limit ; and, finally, when we see that in the English as in the | 


United States courts there is never an old judge whose work is not done, 
and better done than by new men, we may conclude that the State of 
New York, like other bodies politic, may safely abandon its apprentice 


system, or, at least, had better make some arrangement for employing | 


its judicial workmen after they have ceased to be apprentices, and not, 
as now, discharge a good hand as soon as he has learnt his trade. 

When the judges of our Supreme Court are elected on a State 
ticket ; when all the judges of the State hold office during good be- 
havior; when judicial elections are rare, coming only to fill the 
vacancies which death occasions; when the eminent lawyer may give 
up his practice without the fear of the political caucus and the uncer- 
tain election; when the enlargement of the county courts has strained 
from the circuits a large mass of little matters, then the office of the 
judge will be again dignified and exalted, and then we may hope 
not for the certainty of law, for while human judgments err that can 
never be attained, but for the prompt administration of justice. 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL CATOH-WORDS. 


Tne political life of every civilized people develops a greater or Jess 
number of terse, nervous phrases that at once become the property of the 
nation and are in the mouths of alli—the “ household words” of politics. 

avery crisis or marked epoch in the nation’s history thus leaves, as it were, 
its high-water mark, planting it in the phrases of the people, and thus more 
sufely preserving it than if it were recorded in written annals. Every such 
crisis culminates in an actor who gives the highest expression to its ideas, 
and embodies them in those pithy formule that speedily become as proverbs 
and pass into the warp of traditional history, an imperishable possession. 
Everybody remembers Mr. Seward’s “irrepressible conflict,” Mr. Lincoln’s 
“big job,” General Jackson’s “The Union must and shall be preserved,” 
Mr. Monroe’s “era of good feeling,” etc. In the single word “ contraband” 
General Butler wrote a page of our history as vivid and as clear as if he 
had dipped his pen in one of the 8un’s quick pencils. General Sheridan ap- 
pears to have given us another such word in “ impediment.” 

We of America are prolific even to slang in these “winged words,” 
even as our political life is more feverish and rapid than any other; but the 
European nations possess such a treasure of like utterances, of solid and 
enduring worth, compared with many of our own, as serves to give us a 
higher idea of the hold politics has taken on the masses than we are in the 
habit of entertaining. One is forcibly struck, though, with the courtly origin 
of most of these European phrases, as distinguished from the unmistakably 
popular source of most of our own. 

A recent German writer has taken the pains to ma! 3 a large collection 
of these political proverbs, and from them we select the most prominent 
and such as possess the most interest for the American reader. To begin 
with Germany herself, it is readily apparent at the first glance that she, 
wedded to the past and slowest of all civilized European peoples to catch 
the thought of the present, does not offer a rich store to reward the search 
of the seeker of phrases. One of the oldest is that which speaks of the 
German Empire as a “chaos preserved by the grace of God” (confusio divi- 
nitus conservata), and to the devout loyalists of that time nothing seemed 
so potent in inciting that chaos as the senseless talk of the people about 
“German freedom ” (germanische Fretheit). These ideas of “German free- 
dom” it was that ripened at last into “ Particularism” as it curses Ger- 
many to-day, and has required a Bismark to stamp it out. To preserve 
their “German freedom” the one-acre princes and princelings of that an- 
happy country have time and again gone to war with each other, and even 
called in the help of the foreigner. Strange as it may seem, this phrase is 
attributed to Frederick the Great, who, if he was anything, was a hater of 
German feudalism. From the time of Frederick the Great, too, dates the 
talk of Prussia as “the natural ally of France.” This was revived in 1805 
when Prussia took Hanover from France. Up to that time Prussia had 
needed the aid of the French against the Empire, but to-day she is anything 
but France’s “ natural ally.” 

1815 brought Germany and Prussia again to their feet; but all the 
smaller states and Hanover, so little had they learned from the disastrous 
workings of the idea of German freedom, sought in the Congress of Vienna 
to have the Empire reinstated. They saw in it the only possible nursery of 
their cherished Particularism. It was not long after the overthrow of 
Bonaparte that a Prussian minister of the interior invented the famous ex- 
pression, “ the subject's limited understanding,” laying therein an egg that 
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Bismark has hatched in making a constitution for Germany in which he 


allowed no amendments. Demagogical, Catholic South Germany responded 
with an equally fatal utterance, “ Particularism is freedom.” 

In 1841, M. Thiers, as a member of Louis Philippe’s cabinet, began the un- 
accountably relentless war upon Germany that he has continued to this 
day, leading on his countrymen under the specious war-cry, “ France’s natu- 
ral boundaries,” and from that time Germany began to see more and more 
the necessity of union and a united defence of the Rhine. Then originated 
the two catch-phrases that have become so powerful in the mouth of Bis- 
mark as explained and enforced at Sadowa: “ German unity,” and Prussia 
as ‘‘the greatest pure-German state.” The change from ‘“ German free- 
dom” (germanische Freiheit) to “German unity” (deutsche Hinheit) was 
most wholesome. (Our single word “ German” does not fully express the 
difference in the phrases.) 

The electric current that in 1848 ran over all Europe kindled into life 
the Frankfort Parliament, and from that body, otherwise one of the moat 
barren in results that ever met in Germany, sprang three remarkable 
phrases that the Germans will probably never let die. The first two were 
“ Great-German ” (Grossdeutsch) and “ Little-German” (Kleindeutsch), as 
synonyms for Panteutonism or the Union party, and Particularism or the 
Separatists ; and the other was “ The children of Germany’s grief” (Schmer- 
zenskinder), a8 applied to the Austrians. In that one word there is crowded 
a world of historic truth, such as our less ductile language must employ a 
combination of words to express. Since 1848, too, there has been a vast 
deal of idle talk in Germany about “ democratic freedom ” as opposed to 
“German unity,” and this “democratic freedom,” ‘which meant the 
same thing there that “state sovereignty” does here, agitated matters 
until Germany was plunged into a war, in the midst of which the 
“ blood and iron” man towered up head and shoulders above all that stood 
about him, and thrust Germany forward, sorely against her will, in the way 
toward that “German unity” of which they had vaguely talked and 
dreamed. 

As Prussia has been most active of all the German states in all that has 
tended to make the nation united and politically respectable before the 
world, so she has also given to Germany most of its significant proverbs, 
and there are some that she would now gladly retract and cause to be for- 
gotten, if it were possible. Thus the famous phrase, “ Prussians of the 
second class,” as applied to her allies in North Germany, originated by Bis- 
mark in one of his speeches, has become one of the most unfortunate in 
her history. It is one of the most potent instruments against her in the 
mouths of South German demagogues, who are not slow to warn their 
hearers that, if they enter the North German Confederation, they will be- 
come “ Prussians of the third class.” There are millions of Germans to-day 
for whom the threadbare ‘‘ We will not be Prussians” is the head and front 
of patriotism. Despite all opposition, however, the four proud words, “ I 
am a Prussian ” (the first words of the Prussian national hymn), are con- 
tinually advancing southward. In the Royal Theatre at Florence an ex- 
Hessian bitterly upbraided an armless Prussian officer for the part he had 
taken in despoiling his native country ; but when the police came to arrest 
him, there sprang involuntarily to his lips, as he drew himself up in disdain, 
“Tam a Prussian.” 

But it is France that—as might be expected—yields most richly 
these fine gems of speech. Going back to the time of Louis XIV., we find 
the government of the French kings designated by the wits of Paris asa 
“ despotism modified by doggerel.” The numerous mistresses that ruled in 
the courts of the Bourbons gave rise to the proverb, “ Under a king, the 
women rule ; under a queen, the men.” When le grand monarque said, “ I 
am the state,” he probably did not foresee that, as afterwards happened, 
his utterance would become one of the catch-words not. only of French 
politics, but of the world. The Revolution found no truer formula than 
“war to the manor-houses, peace to the cabins ;” but in Vendée they burned 
about as many huts as chateaux, and the guillotine in Paris proved more than 
once that the blood of peasants was no thicker than that of kings. After 
the guillotine came the rule of the sabre, and Bonaparte drove the Council 
of Five Hundred out of their “ talking-barracks,” as he put it. The young 
Corsican became an emperor, and needed a new aristocracy in place of that 
he had destroyed ; but the brevity of their genealogy lay heavily upon them 
and found expression in the ingenious declaration of a duke whose lineage, 
as such, could be traced no further back than to the field on which he won 
bis marshal’s baton: “I am myself an ancestor.” Bonaparte himself felt 
keenly the deficiencies of his parvenu estate, and in a serio-comic tone cried, 
“Would I were my grandson!” To Talleyrand the French are indebted for 
“ legitimacy,” as well as for an uncounted multitude beside, among which 
we will only mention his “ Words were made to enable us to conceal our 
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and “I never talk about what I understand ” valiania to affairs | 
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of surprise has been created on this side of the Channel by the appearance 
of a pamphlet entitled “An Enquiry into the Causes of Atheism, by a 
After the fall of Bonaparte there returned, among the Bourbon princes, Catholic,” and dedicated to the Archbishop of Paris, in reply to a recent 
the easy-natured Count of Artois, to whom is attributed the expression, homily put forth in regard to the decline of faith among the French people 
“It’s only one Frenchman more” (i n'y a qu'un Frangais de plus), the best by that prince of the Gallic Church. The pamphlet in question, published 
thing ever said by a Bourbon—but then he never said it. Then came the by Dentu, crammed with theologic lore, and known to be written by 
phrase, as applied to them, that has become the property of the world: Madame Petit—an intimate personal friend and correspondent of the pres- 
“ Nothing forgotten, nothing learnt.” Presently Charles X. became simple ent Pope, and one of the most fervent Catholics in existence—assures the 
Count of Artois again, and then there was “ only one Frenchman ” less. | archbishop that the cause of the decadence he deplores is to be found in the 
The Revolution of 1830 introduced new phrases of its own; with failure of the Church of Rome to keep pace with the progress of humanity, 
“the constitution that is retained” came the “Republican king” (le and the provocations to incredulity resulting, first, from her fatal rigidity in 
roi-citoyen, not le roi-bourgeois) Louis, the well-beloved, whose motto was, | maintaining “the bondage of the letter that killeth ;” secondly, by delaying 
“Keep cool.” He carried his umbrella under his arm in Paris eighteen to undertake the new translation of the Sacred Canon, imperiously needed to 
years, or thereabout, and then one dark night he—the umbrella still under purge its books of evident and admitted errors ; and thirdly, her refusal! to ac 
his arm—mounted a common fiacre that stood at the base of the Egyptian | _ knowledge and direct the unfolding of the intimate relations existing between 
column in the Place de la Concorde and drove away out of Paris, and Louis | | the material and spiritual spheres, which the author declares to be now taking 
Napoleon has meanly neglected, to this day, to bring his ashes home to let | place in the order of Providence and to be the great fact of the present age. 











thonghts,” 
of state). 


them rest beside the Seine. 
France—like history—repeats itself, so after the Republic came Bona- 


partism and then Napoleonism. The Republic, however, lived long enough | 


to turn the world upside down and set the rivers in a blaze with its magic 
“liberty, equality, fraternity.” In 1841, Thiers had put in the mouths of 
Frenchmen a new battle-cry, “Our natural boundaries ;’ but the policy of 
Louis Philippe was “Peace at any price,” and the great orator’s finely 
moulded periods fell to the ground. Under the new régime it seemed 
likely that he would accomplish little more against his old enemies, the 
Germans, for the Prince President in 1851 went to Bordeaux and made his 
famous announcement that “The empire is peace.” Nevertheless, that 
has not prevented Europe from fighting three great wars since then, in two 
of which France was the instigator. Next came the complacent imperial 
utterance, “ When France is satisfied, Europe is quiet.” At Auxerre, in 
1866, the Emperor announced to a startled continent, though it has since 
assented, “‘ The treaty of 1815 is dead,” and none more than the Prussians 
have hastened to take advantage of this assurance. Louis Napoleon meant 
to say he had broken it, but did not wish to tell the Germans they also 
might. At Sadowa the Prussians gave it so smart a wrench that he would 
fain withdraw his unguarded words and cause them to be forgotten. Since 
Maximilian (who, by the way, had precisely as much French blood in 
his veins as German) offered his breast to the cowardly Mexican rifles, we 
have heard no more of “the Latin race,” and Europe, hitherto accustomed 
to await with open eyes and mouth the utterances of the oracle on the 
‘Seine, received its last, the pompous announcement of the “ crowning of 
the edifice ” of French liberty, with all but universa! scofling. 








PARIS GOSSIP. 
Panis, August 9, 1867. 

THE suit spoken of in my last as likely to be brought against Mr. Home 
by Mrs. Lyon, for the recovery of £60,000 given by her to the celebrated 
“medium,” on his adoption by her, has commenced. But public curiosity 
is a good deal disappointed by the fact that it is in the Court of Chancery 
that this curious affair will be investigated and judged ; for the proceed- 
ings of that court are conducted exclusively by writing, all the evidence 
being submitted in the form of affidavits—no pleading, no questioning 
and crogs-questioning of witnesses, ever taking place in the prosecution of 
the suits submitted to its decision. Written evidence in support of the 
reality of the “phenomena” which are declared to have occurred in the 
course of the adoption and dotation of Mr. Home by Mrs. Lyon is understood 
to be pouring in upon the learned officers of the high court in question, and 
one can well imagine the amazement and embarrassment of those big-wigged 
and dignified functionaries at finding themselves thus called upon to de- 
cide whether chairs and tables did really move about a room and rise into 
the air without any one’s touching them, and whether the spirit of the 
lady’s deceased husband was, or was not, by communications transmitted 
through the tables and otherwise, her sole prompter and counsellor in the 
adoption whose effects she now seeks to undo. One can also understand 
how greatly their sense of the heterodox character of such a suit must be 
intensified by finding that Mrs. Lyon, so far from disputing the fact of the 
alleged communications from the other world, fully admits their reality, 
but affirms that they were produced not by the spirit of her husband, but 
by the agency of evil and lying spirits, suborned by the great medium to 
further his private ends. 

While the much-disputed claims of modern spiritualism are thus being 
brought so prominently before the English public, an analogous sensation 


The consternation produced by the appearance of the pamphlet in question 
will be readily understood. Madame Petit has long been looked up to as the 
very incarnation of Catholic orthodoxy and personal excellence, and the 
| fact of her intimate friendship with the Pope—who is said to have no other 
lady correspondent—has surrounded her with a halo of sanctity and venera 
‘bility in the eyes of the Faubourg St. Germain and the Catholic party in 
general, all of whom are aghast at the spectacle of such doctrines emanating 
|from sueh a quarter, and are enquiring of Heaven and of one another, 
«“ What are we coming to?” 

Your correspondent’s goose-quill having wandered so near the frontiers 
of the anseen would fain, before returning to the beaten track of mundane 
beings, make over to your readers one of those incidents which most people 
like to hear of, even if only to laugh at them afterwards, and which has the 
double merit of having come to me very nearly “ at first hand ” 
ing certain peculiarities not always met with in “ ghost-stories.” 

My friend, Colonel Sir William D , an officer in the British army, 
having seen much service in various parts of the world, has been for some 
time past residingin Paris with his family, consisting of his wife, two sons, 
anda highly accomplished and charming daughter. From SirWilliam and his 
daughter I have the following story, which I give—changing only the names 
and initials of the parties—exactly as they told it to me a few evenings ago : 

The eldest son, when pursuing his studies, a very few years since, at the 
Military College of Sandhurst, near London, was on intimate terms with 
another of the cadets, whom we will call Hartly. Young Hartly wasa gen- 
eral favorite in the college, a promising, active young fellow, fond of the 
sports usually played by young men in England, and especially addicted to 
cricket. One Saturday afternoon, young Hartly having been absent for 
some time from the college on a visit to his parents in London, the pupils 
all turned out for a game of cricket. It was a fine sunny afternoon ; the 
cricket-ground was full of animation, and the game was going on merrily. 
Presently, to the surprise and satisfaction of all the pupils, young Hartly 
was seen to enter the ground, dressed as usual, and looking in all respects 
exactly like his usual self. He went up to the ushers and shook hands with 
them, and with a number of the pupils. All present appear to have seen 
him perfectly, and to have felt pleased at seeing him come back. Presently 
he threw himself on the ground, took a cigar from his pocket, lighted it, 
and began to smoke, watching the game, meanwhile, with his usual inter- 
est, and every now and then commenting upon its progress, criticising this 
stroke, applauding that, and seeming as intent on the game as any of the 
players. At length he suddenly drew out his watch, and started to his 
feet, exclaiming, ‘‘ I am wanted in London at four o’clock, and I must be off 
at once, for I have but just time to catch the train,” and rushed from the 
ground in the direction of the railway station. Much surprised at so sudden 
a departure, several of the pupils took out their watches and discussed his 
chances of being in London by four o'clock, as it then wanted but a few 
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minutes of that hour. 

Next day brought to the astonished inmates of the college the news ot 
young Hartly’s death, which had occurred the preceding day at his father’s 
house, exactly at four o'clock. He had fallen ill during his visit home and, 
as was afterwards ascertained, had not onte left his bed from the time of his 
falling ill. It was also ascertained that during the whole of that last day, 
through which he lay in a sort of quiet stupor, his mother had never left 
bis bedside. “ We’ve seen a real apparition for once in our lives!” was the 
shuddering admission of the cadets when the news of Hartly’s decease 
reached them. But the awkwardness of such an admission, and the impos. 
sibility of classifying or explaining so inconvenient a fact as the visible and 
tangible presence of their comrade on the cricket-ground while he whs 
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really dying in his bed in London, were too obvious not to produce a certain 


reaction ; and so it came to pass that, in course of time, the cadets gave up 


the idea of having “seen an apparition,” and settled down on the more con- 
venient hypothesis of an “hallucination.” A few of the number, however, 
of whom young D—— is one, persist firmly in their first belief in regard to 
this remarkable incident, and stoutly declare that they did see, touch, and 
hear the perfect image of their friend, though utterly unable to explain the 
nature of such an appearance. 

Almost as incredible, at first sight, as the incident recorded above, 
is the fact that the guests of the Abbé Denis, curate of the parish of 
St. Eloi, in the Faubourg St. Antoine, dined a few days ago on fowls 
whose immediate ancestors figured, he says, on the table of the great 
Frankish King Dagobert. When the Abbé Denis laid the first stone 
of the church and presbytery he has built, by his own exertions, on the 
site of the old chateau and gardens of Dagobert, a hen’s nest full of eggs 
was discovered beneath the ruins of the ancient building. These eggs, 
more than twelve hundred years old, were about to be thrown away by the 
laborers, when the abbé, remembering that wheat has been grown from 
grains found in Egypt in mummies dating from the time of the Pharaohs, 
bethought him that possibly there might still be life in these eggs. A 
savant of the Institute, ‘consulted at once in reference’to these precious 
relics of an age when there was as yet no France to detest “ Perfidious 
Albion” or to be jealous of Prussia and needle-guns, advised their being 
forthwith confided toa hen of approved success in the maternal capacity. 
This advice having been acted upon, the good curé and his friends had the 
delight of witnessing, twenty-one days afterwards, the hatching of a fine 
brood of chickens, the direct progeny of the denizens of King Dagobert’s 
barn-yard. The fowls thus obtained have been carefully kept from any 
mésalliance with their congeners of less ancient blood ; and the abbé has 
now a yard so well replenished with “ King Dagobert fowls” that he not 
only supplies his own larder with poultry of this illustrious breed, but is 
about to organize, at the suggestion of numerous friends, a sale of “ King 
Dagobert eggs” for the benefit of the poor of his parish. 

Meantime, the representatives of modern royalty are still bestowing the 
light of their *‘ august” countenances on this city, viewing and reviewing 
the inexhaustible marvels of the Exhibition by day and honoring the prin- 
cipal theatres in the evening. Last night the King of Sweden and the 
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Grand Duke Constantine of Russia were applauding Offenbach’s “Grand 
Duchess” at the Variétés ; the Queen of Portugal was seeing “ Mignon” at 
the Opéra Comique ; and the Crown Princess of Prussia was at the Odéon 
applauding the 199th performance of George Sand’s dramatic chef d'euvre, 
“ Le Marquis de Villeneuve.” 


Correspondence. 


HINTS FOR A JUDGE—BY AN ARTISAN. 
To THE EprTor oF THE Nation: 


Having read the article on “ Hints for Constitution-Makers,” by a judge 
who shares the popular delusion that persons who do not own “ property ” 
(L infer houses) do not pay taxes, allow me to ask, through your columns, 
who is it that pays the “local tax” if it is not the tenant? When a man 
either builds or buys a house to let, does he not take into consideration the 
amount of taxes he pays as well as the capital he invests before deciding 
upon the rent of his premises? It is very fine to call the class to which I 
belong the “ non-tax-paying rabble,” in order to filch me of my right to vote 
because I do not pay the “ local tax” direct. I have to work one day and a 
half to earn sufficient to pay my weekly rent. The judge says that “ capi- 
tal has few votes, and it therefore resorts to the only means which it pos- 
sesses—it corrupts ””—by sending representatives from the gambling-hells, 
stock exchange, railway directors, iron-masters, manufacturers, lawyers, and 
other representatives of capital, but labor, physical labor, none / So the 
judge is not satisfied to degrade and corrupt with his money the “ non-tax- 
paying rabble,” but desires to rule the exchequer of the truly tax-paying 
people without their consent. If the “rabble” are so venal, let the judge 
and his class (for he makes the distinction) see to it that they are better edu- 
cated by educating the representatives (so called) of the people to honesty in 
legislating. 8. 

[But “S.” can move into the country if he pleases, and as thousands 
are doing, while the real property-holder has to stay here and meet the 
tax-collector.—Ep. NaTion. | 
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pathy and confidence.”"—Round Table, N. Y. : 
Castlemaine’s Gage,” 
“The result of these painstaking efforts is shown in Vigne.” et 
the production of a work which is likely to remain a gue, ete. 
standard authority. ‘ The reader once beginning 
this narrative will read to the end. The picture is strik- 
ingly painted, and the interest always sustained.”— 
V. Y. Evening Post. 

“ By this admirable volume the author has made all 
American readers more than ever his debtors.”’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


“A picture of the past, fairly rivalling the histories of , 
Prescott, both in originality of research and admirable 
simplicity and purity of style. It has a charm of personal 
narrative about it such as few works of the kind pos- 
sess.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 

** As we are borne along with the rapid movement of a| 4 
narrative which kindles the blocd, and fills the imagina- | ~ 
tion as well as informs the understanding, we forget | 
with what toil the materials for so consecutive a story | 
must have been collected and arranged ; but the research | 
implied in every glowiug chapter of Mr. Parkman's vol- 
ume would alone have been eufficient to give him a 
deserved reputation.”’"— Boston Transcript. 

* Mr. Parkman's descriptions of Indian life are unsur- | Butwer Lytton, Bart. 
passed by anything of the kind. Few eubjects are more 
attractive than the one upon which he is laboring, and, 
for the success with which he has thus far treated it, he 
deserves to be ranked with Prescott and Motley.’’—Bos- 
ton Advertiser. } 

‘““M. Perkman posecde un style pur et plein de charme; | 
il narre avec chaleur, et trace les caractéres de main de 
maitre En bien des endroits il rappelle lécrivain 
americain Prescott..’—Journal de Quebec. 


4to, with 


HARE ON 
MENTARY 
Tuos. Hare, Esq. 
pendix, etc. 


MANUAL 


Average,” etc., etc. 
superfine paper, cloth. 


$1 50. 


SON. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3, by the pub- | receipt of price. 
lishers, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


And for sale by all Booksellers. 


Boston, J. 


| 
| B. 


**Ourpa,”’ author of “ Idalia,” * Strathmore,” “ Cecil 
** Chandos,” 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 75. 
O-KEE-PA: A Religious Ceremony, and other 
Customs of the Mandans. 
13 chromo-lithographic 
bound cloth, extra, gilt edges, price $5. 
REPRESENTATION, THE 
ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES, PARLIA- 
AND MUNICIPAL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, Ap- 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $2 50. 
OF MARINE INSURANCE. | 
By Maniey Hopkins, author of “A Hand-book of 
1 vol. royal Svo, printed on | 


THE LAST OF THE BARONS. By Sir E. | 
1 vol. 16mo, with frontispiece, fine green cloth, price 
LA LYRE FRANQAISE. By Gustave Mas- 


1 vol. 16mo, printed on tinted paper, bound in | 
fine green vellum, with side stamp, price $1 75. 


PUBLISHED BY 
LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


“Granville de THEOPHILUS PARSONS, LL.D. 


1 vol. crown Svo, pp. 450, price $2 50. 


By GEorGE CATLIN. 1 vol. 
illustrations, 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. B. MYERS & - CHANDLER, 
Chicago ; 





A Treatise. By | 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


Lxew York ; 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


NICHOLS & NOYES, 
| Boston. 


LL. W. SCHMIDT, 
GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


24 BarcLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


Globe Edition. Complete in 


| Regularly imports all the leading Foreign Publications, 


| . 
For sale by Booksellers generally, or sent by mail on | including Periodicals. 


The following Catalogues of his large and carefully 
selected Stock may be had gratis on application:—1, 
General Catalogue; 2, Theological; 3,-Philological; 4, 
Educational; 5, Scientific; 6, Medical; 7, Catalogue of 


Philadelphia. Periodicals published in Germany, France, and England. 
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MAGAZINE, 


THE NEW 


THE BROADWAY. 
AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


The projectors of THe Broapway feel satisfied the 
time has now arrived when a clo-er connection in litera- 
ture should exist between the Old and the New Worlds. 
We have had and are having International Congresses 
and International Colleges, International Coinage and 
International Exhibitions, all of which contribute to 
drawing closer the friendly bonds of * the fellowship of 
the nations,” and now we are to have an International 
Magazine to help them in their good work. 

It is the design of Toe Broapway—which name may | 
be taken as synonymous with the metropolises of the | 
two great Anglo-Saxon nations, Great Britain and Amer- | 
ica—to draw together the literary caterers of these two 
nations in a magazine that will acknowledge the right of 
each author to the product of his brain in both countries. | 
The editor will receive and insert papers from both sides | 
of the Atlantic, without regard to nationality, the only 
requisites being that the articles be written in good 
English, that they be entertaining, recreative, and light, 
that is to say, they should be sociable without being | 
frivolous, and, if they aim at being instructive, they | 
meust be such as can be easily digested. The papers may 
be on any subject save politics—politics being dull things, | 
we eschew them. | 

The writers may be of any creed or class, Laymen and | 
clergymen alike are invited to say their say in Tue | 
Broapway, if such be said in good English and in few, 
well- weighed words, | 

Arrangements have already been made, and others are 
being made, with some of the best literary caterers of 
both Broadways and Nations; and as an earnest of what 
readers may expect, we append a few of the names set 
forth by Tut Broapway of London. In due time Tue 
Broapway of New York will set forth the list of engaged 
writers on the western side of the Atlantic; but in this, 
as in other things, the Magazine may be expected to 
epeak for itself. 

Among the engaged writers set forth by Tue Broap- 
way of London may be named: The Author of * Guy 
Livingstone,’ Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, Robert Buchanan, 
Leicester Bockingham, F. C. Burnand, Henry J. Byron, 
Amelia B. Edwards, W. W. Fenn, Dr. Fennell, Percy 
Fitzgerald, J. Hain Frisewell, Ernest Griset, John Hol- 
lingshead. Tom Hood, Charles Knight, Samuel Lover, 
Thomas Miller, John Oxenford, Dr. Peard, Professor 
Pepper, Mrs. Riddell, W. H. Russell, LL.D., George 
Augustus Sala, Arthur Sketchley, Hesba Stretton, W. B. 
Tegetmeier, W. Moy Thomas, and Edmund Yates. 

| 


TERMS: 


Tue Broapway will be published monthly, at 25 cents; 
each monthly part will contain eighty octavo pages of 
letterpress, and two or more full-page illustrations, 
printed on toned paper. The yearly sub-cription for 
single copies will be $3; two copies, $5 50; three copies, 


$7 50; five copies, $11 25; and $2 25 to each subscriber 
in clas larger than five. } 


Address the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


25 CENTS A MONTH; $3 A YEAR. 


THE BROADWAY, 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1867, 


WILL CONTAIN: 


1. BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.”” (With a 
full-page Ilustration by G. A. Pasquier.) | 

Chapter J Twenty Years Back. 
Matched, Not Mated. 
He The Working of the Rescript. 
IV. The Breeding of the Bastard. | 
V. Ann Hagarene. 
2. CHARMIAN. By Robert Buchanan. j 


i) 


. DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED. By John Hol- | 
lingshead. | 

. A WONDERFUL CRAB, By Ernest Griset. 
Eight Illustrations.) 


(With 


5. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND AMERICAN | 
PUETKY. By W. Clark Russell. 

6. FLO’S BATE. By Clement W. Scott. 

%. HOLLAND HOUSE. By Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 


(With a full-page Hlustration by R. C. Hulme.) 


8. FAL iM ING IN LOVE. By the Author of ** The Gentle 
Lif 
9. IN THE SEASON. By Edmund Yates. (With a full- 


page Illustration.) 


10. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By Rev. C. W. Denison. 
11. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. 


| 


12. AMARANTH. By Savile Clarke. 





GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
416 Broome Street (near Broadway), New York, 
and The Broadway, London. 


For sale and Subscribers’ Names received by all Book- 
sellers. 


MITCHELL'S 


| BINGHAM'S 


| BINGH AM’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


| yited to address the Publishers, 


The Nation. 


haem Sehacttidite, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BUTLER & CO., 


8S. Fourth St., Phila. 
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Mitchell’s New School Ceographies. 


MITCHELL'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. For 
young children. Designed as an introduction to the 
Author's Primary Geography. 
gravings. 

MITCHELL'S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY.  Ilus- 
trated s Twenty Colored Maps, and One Hundred 
Engravings. pevees ~ an introduction to the New 
Inte srmediate Jeogra 

MITCHELL'S NEW IN ‘ERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
For the use of Schools and Academies. Illustrated 
by Twenty-three Copper-Plate Maps and numerous 
Engravings 

MITCHELL'S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND AT- 
LAS. A System of Modern Geography— Physical, 
Political, and Descriptive; accompanied by a new 
Atlas of Forty-four Copper-Plate Maps, and illus- 
tra‘ed by Two Hundred Engravings. 

MITCHELL'S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY (ready 
October 1st), with Thirteen Copper-Plate Maps, and 
One Hundred and Fifty Engravings. By John Broc- 
klesby, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in Trinity 


College 

NEW OUTLINE MAPS. A series of 
Seven Maps, handsomely colored ay! mounted. in 
size 24x28 inches, except the Map of the United 
States, which is 28 x 48 inches. They clearly and fully 
represent, at a glance, the Political Boundaries, 


Mountain-Systems, Kiver-Courses, Plateaus, Table- 
Lands, and Deserts of the Earth. 
MITCHELL'S NEW ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. An en- 


tirely new work, elegantly illustrated. 





Mitchell’s School Ceographies. 
Uld Series. Revised to date. 


MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELL'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
MITCHELL'S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 


Goodrich’s Series of School Histories. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


econ HS PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. A Pictorial History of the United States, 

w ith notices of other portions of Ame ee By 8S. G. 

Goopricu, author of * Peter Parley’s Tales 

OODRICH’S AMERICAN CHILD'S PICTORIAL 

TORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

— hang the author's * 

Sta i 

GOODRIC ‘H’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Pictorial History of England. By 8. G. Goopricu. 

| GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME. A 
Pictorial History of Ancient Rome, with Sketches of 
the History of Modern Italy. 


HIs- 
An introduc 
* Pictorial History of the United 


GO 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE. A 
Pictorial History of Greece, Ancient and Modern. 
| GOODRIC H’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. A 


Pictorial History of France. 
Edition, brought down to the present time. 

GOODRICH’S PARLEY’S COMMON-SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD. A Pictorial History of the World, 
Ancient and Modern. By S.G GoopkIc ‘MH, author of 
** Pictorial History of the United States,” etc, 

| GOODRIC H’S PICTORIAL NATURAL HISTORY. Ele- 
gantly Illustrated with more than Two Hundred En- 
gravings. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Latin Language. For the use of Schools. With 
Exercises and Vocabularies. By Wi1iam Binguam, 
A.M., Superintendent of the Bingham School. 


A Grammar of the 


English Language. For the use of Schools and Acad 


—_ With copious Parsing Exercises. By WiL- | 
m Brnouam, A.M. 
COPPE E S$ ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Designed as a_ 


Mauual of Instruction. By Henry Coppée, 
President of Lehigh University. 

'COPPEE’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC, 
a Manual of Instruction. 

HOWS’ PRIMARY LADIES’ READER. 
varied collection of Prose and Poetry, adapted to the 
capacities of young Children. By John W. 8S. Hows 
Professor of Elocution. 

HOWS’ JUNIOR LADIES’ READER. 

HOWS’ LADIES’ READER 

HOWS’ LADIES’ 
TIONS 

STOCKHARDT'S 
istry, illustrated by sim 
lius Adolph Stickhardt. 


LL.D., 


Designed as 


CHEMISTRY. The Principles of Chem- 
ple experiments. By Dr. Jn- 
’rofessor in the Royal Acad- 


emy of Avriculture at Tharand. Translated by Prof. | 


C. H. Pierce. of Harvard Coliege. 

TENNEY’S GEOLOGY. Geology for Teachers, Classes, 
and Private Students. By Sanborn Tenney, A.M., 
Professor of Natural History in Vasear Fen ale Col: 
lege, illustrated with Two Hundred Engravings. 

Teachers and Boards of Education are respectfully in- 
as above, for further 
information regarding these Books, all of which are 
eminently suitable for the School-Room. 


With maps and en- | 


Revised and improved 


A Grammar of the 


A choice and 


BOOK OF READING AND RECITA- 
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| New Educational Works 


READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


| BEGINNING FRENCH. Exercises ig Pro 
nouncing, Spelling, and Tranelating. Arranged from 
the 140th edition of Ahn's French Course and the 


| 10th Paris edition of Beleze Syllabaire. New en 
lerged edition, 66 centa, 
DELILLE’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES, ® cents 
EASY FRENCH READING. Being Selee- 
' . . 
tions of historical tales and anecdotea, arranged with 
| copious foot-notes, containing translations of the 
| 


principal words, designations of the genders and de 
| clensions of the nouns, the peculiar form of 
verbs, the cases they govern, etc By Prof. 
THORNTON FisHER. §1. 


GIBERT’S INTRODUCTORY MANUAL TO 
FRENCH. French 


the 


E 


» ote 


A Pronouncing Grammar of the 


| 


Language. $1. 

,HISTOIRE DUNE BOUCHEE DE PAIN 
L'HOMME. ParJ. Mace. With a vocabulary and 
list of idiomatic expressions. $1 30. 

LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CLAS 
SIQUE; précédée de lecons sur la littérature fran 
gaise depuis ses origines. Tirées des matinées itt 


d@’Education Américaines, $1 75. 


FRANCAISE CONTEM- 


Receuil en prose et en vers de morceaux 


téraires d'Edouard Meunedret, A usage des Maisons 
| 


LA LITTERATURE 
PORAINE 
emprunteés aux ecrivains les plas renommeés du XIX 
sidcle Avec des notices biographiques et littéraires 

j par Poitevin, Roche, Gra 


M) 


ger, Vapereau, etc. 1 
WITCOMB & BELLENGER'S GUIDE 
FRENCH CONVERSATION, Enlarged by 
condensed Elementary French Grammar 


TO 
Delille’s 


75 centa 


A MANUAL OF ANGLO-SAXON FOR BE- 
GINNERS. Comprising a Grammar, Reader, and 
Glossary. By S. M. Suuts, Prof. in Columbia Col- 
lege. $1 50. 

MISS YONGE’S LANDMARKS OF HIs- 

| TORY. Vol. Il. Mrppue Aces. @1 &. Vol. III 


MopERN History (in preparation). 
scriptive Catalogue, principally 
stedy of the Modern Lan; 


cation. 


Complete de 
Books for the 
guages, sent gratis on‘appli 


of 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 


THE MAP. TRADE. 


H. LLOYD & CO., 
21 Joun SrreeEt, N. Y., 
Publish the latest and most authentic 


WALL MAPS AND POCKET MAPS, 





| IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Among the more recent are MAPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, BY COUNTIES, 6 x 6 ft., $8: 349 x 4%. $3 
STATE OF NKW YORK (OFFICIAL OX 6 ft. &8. 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY (OFFICIAL), 4'9 x 6 ft., $6. 
1,200 a. ARE MILES AROUND NEW YuURK, 3 x 
4. $4 
Sew. “YORK CITY AND 40 MILES AROUND IT 
(Pocket). 
U.S. RR. AND EXPRESS MAP, 4'¢ x 5 ft.. $5 


NEW ADIRONDACK MAP, 

TOWNSHIP AND RAILROAD, 12 WEST“KN 
STATES, 3% x 439 ft., $3 50. 

MAP OF ALASKA (Sheet), price 40 cents. 

Reasons so well known to many compel us to say to 
all that J.T. Lioyd has no relationship, and was never 
in any way connected, with us. 

The American Agriculturist says: **We have alre ady 
| spoken favorably of the reliable character of the house of 
H. H. Lioyd & Co. This isnot J. T. Lloyd. Notice that 
the initials are H. H.’ 
| Pocket Maps of any State, County, or locality are sent 
by mail; Mounted Maps by express. Address 


H. H. LLOYD & CO., 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
21 John Street, New York. 


very minute (Pocket). $2. 


a 
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A CRITICAL SANDWICH. 


From Tue Rounp TaBLe. 

“ The presént volume (‘A Story of Doom and Other 
Poems’), we think, is a considerable advance on its pre- 
decessor, and, what is detter, shows continued promise 
for the future. Miss Ingelow, we venture to say, has not 
yet given us her best; though even now she is no un- 
worthy occupant of the throne of female poetry which 
Mrs. Browning and Adelaide Procter have successively 
vacated.” 

From Tax Natron. 

*“ The Laura Matilda school has vanished ; and unless 
Miss Ingelow does better in her future volumes than in this 
(‘A Story of Doom and Other Poems"), her name will not 
wait long for peaceful oblivion.” 


From Tae GaLaxy. 

“Miss Ingelow, in the present volume, more than 
realizes the promise of her first. And although other 
things in this book may come nearer the heart and fancy, 
yet we think the reader, on turning its last leaf, will pro- 
nounce with us that the ‘Story of Doom’ is one of the 
most magnificent things that have been given to this 
generation.” 

From Tre ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

** Tt is amazing to see how this author, who had a talent 
of her own, has contentedly buried it, and gone to counter- 
feiting the talents of others. The‘ Story of Doom”? here | 
given is an unusually dreary copy of the unrealism of Mr. 
Tennyson's * Idyls of the King,’ while * Laurance,’ mimick- 
ing all the well-known effects and smallest airs and move- 
ments of the laureate’s poems of rustic life, is scarcely to 
be read without laughter.” 


From Taz New York CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 

“ Szevere.—The critic of The Atlantic Monthly says that 
Jean Ingelow's ‘Story of Doom’ makes the history of 
Noah even more improbable. The reviewer seems to 
unite the qualities of critic, skeptic, and cynic.” 





While the critics differ, the GREAT PUBLIC decides 
the question correctly. 


10,000 COPIES OF 
JEAN INCELOW’S NEW POEMS 


Have already been called for; and of her first volume 
more than 
40,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


Price of each volume, Library Edition 
Blue and Gold Edition 


“ “ “ 





Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BosTon. 


Agents, Take Notice! 
IN PRESS, 


THE HANDY VOLUME EDITION OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 
12 vols. 16mo, cloth gilt, in box. 


This edition will be issued from the Bradstreet Press, 
and will be the most unique and elegantly printed edition 
of Shakespeare ever published in the United States. 

The preeént edition is intended—in respect to its ap- 
pearance and size, a clear, beautiful type, and a page free 
from Notes—to form a handy, readable series of volumes, 
equally adapted for the Pocket, the Knapsack, and the 
Rail. 

The text has been arranged from a close comparison of 
the most trustworthy editions, such as those of Collier, 
Mr. Dyce, Mr. Charles Knight, Staunton, and the Cam- | 
bridge Editors—NoT OMITTING THE FOLIO OF 1623—with the 
primary object of obtaining a reading as nearly as pos- 
sible with what Shakespeare actually wrote. 

Sold by subscription only. 





Address 
HENRY M. WYNKOOP, 


18 Beekman Street, N. Y. 





AGENTs WANTED to canvass for this standard work. 
Please send for a proepectua. 


The Nation. 
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LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 


FOR (867. 


Toe Lrerat Curistian, a weekly religious paper, 
contains a large amount and variety of original matter 
contributed by the most eminent writers in the Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, and other liberal communions; cor- 
respondence from various parts of the country and 
Europe; occasional discourses by the best liberal 
preachers; criticisms and abstracts of new books and 
current literature ; the best family and children’s reading 
which can be purchased or selected; discussions of the 
most important and interesting questions of the day in 
an independent, fearless manner, but alwaye in the light 
of Christian principles and in a Christian spirit; a sum- 
mary of the religious intelligence most interesting to 
Liberal Christians generally, and a review of the princi- 
pal events of the week. 

Tue Lieerat Crristran takes the place of The Chris- 
tian Inquirer, which was established in 1847, and for 
twenty years was regarded as one of the best religious 
papers in the country. The new and enlarged paper is 
established to represent and advocate the ideas and 
principles of liberal Christianity in their intellectual 
breadth, spiritual catholicity, and practical applications; 
and also to urge the claims of political and social reform, 
and whatever relates to human welfare and advancement. 
It will set forth the great principles in which liberal 
Christians generally agree, and cultivate friendly rela- 
tions, a fraternal spirit, and co-operative action among 
the various branches of the liberal household, endeavor- 
ing to bring into practical and effective union all who 
believe in Christianity, “‘pure and undefiled,” as a 
rational faith and a working power for the redemption 
of the world. 

The Hartford Post says of Tae LirseraL CHRIsTIAN: 
‘*In typographical appearance, in its literary finish, and 
in the general run of its contents, both in its selected 
and original matters, it is unqnestionably one of the 
ablest papers published in the United States.” This high 
estimate is endorsed by the New York Tribune, Evening 
Post, Boston Transcript, Norfolk County Journal, and 
other leading papers of the country. 


THE 


Terms, $3 per year, payable in advance. Specimens 
sent free when asked for. 


New York, July, 1867. 


Published by the 
NEW YORK UNITARIAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
76 Cedar Street, New York. 
Address “ LIBERAL CHRISTIAN,” 
Box 6695, P. O., New York. 


-PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE. 


Mesers. PUTNAM & SON announce that in the middle 
of December next they will publish, to be continued 
monthly, Number One or 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE, 
FOR JANUARY, 1868. 


The plan of this work, with various new features of 
its own, will generally resemble that of “* Putnam’s 
Monthly,” published a few years since—a magazine 
which included among its contributors the best authors 
of the country, and was always warmly welcomed by the 
public. 

PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, starting with a new era in 
the history of the country, will keep pace with the en- 
larged interests of the period. It will aim at a broad and 
generous nationality, and an enlightened pursuit of all 
topics, whether of politics, society, art, science, or litera- 
ture; while no effort will be spared to present in its 
pages, in every variety, the productions of the most ac- 
com plished authors of the day. 

Farther particulars will be announced hereafter. 

All communications on the subject of the Magazine to 


| be.addressed to the Publishers, 


c. P. PU AM & SONW,. 


66 Broadway, New 


Just PUBLISHED : 
TWO DELIGHTFUL BOOKS. 


By the Author of 
‘*Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell.” 


: L 
JACQUES BONNEVAL, 
oR, 
THE DAYS OF THE DRAGONNADES. 
The Author's last Work. 16mo, $1. 
II. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS 
MORE. 


16mo, tinted paper, antique binding, $1 50. 





Mw. W. DODD, 
608 Broadway. 
THE NEW NATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
NEWSPAPER. 





The first number of 


THE ADVANCE 
Is published this day. 


It contains leading Contributions from Rev. Joseph P. 
| Thompson, D.D., Hon. Lyman Trumbull, Rev. Horace 
| Bushnell, D.D., Grace Greenwood, and others, besides 
Foreign and Domestic Correspondence, 
Literary Notes, 
News of the Churches, 
Financial and Commercial Editorials, 
etc., etc. 


~ 


pee 


etc, 





Among the leading Editorials, one, likely to attract 
some attention, is entitled 


“The Congregationalists and The Independent.” 


TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF 


a year,in advance. Single Copies, Seven Cents. 
scriptions received by all newsmen, 


Sub- 





Not the least interesting article in this number is the 
MOST BRILLIANT PREMIUM LIST 
ever Offered. Address : 
THE ADVANCE COMPANY, 
25 Lombard Block, Chicago, Ilinois. 


~ A NEW HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


JusT PUBLISHED. 





COODRICH’S 
History of the United States. 


Rewritten and brought 
time (1 


By WM. H. SEAVEY, A.M., 
Principal of the Girl's High and Normal School, Boston. 


down to the present 
867). 





BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
131 Washington Street, Boston. 


DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 
(FormeER;Y C. 8S. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (up sTatrs). 
Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 


Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in any style. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

50 WATERMAN Street, Provipences, R. I. 


The next school year will commence TUESDAY, 7 
10. The school aims to secure physical development, in- 
tellectual discipline and culture, and an earnest religious 
character. The best facilities are provided for the health 
of its pupils, for a thorough course of instruction in 
scientific, literary, and art studies, and for the genial in- 
| fluence of a Christian home. Number of family pupils 
limited to sixteen. 

For Circu titaddress the Principal, 


Mas. N. W. DEMUNN, 
Waterman Street, Providence, R. 1. 
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‘UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Assets, - *= * = = = © $2,188,429 20 
New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 


FOR THE USE OF 
Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 


T R A Vv E L L E R S ’ States and British Provinces. To such, a liberal commission will be paid. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, | LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC, 31, 1886. 








CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


























ISSUED BY : = Sek bh lee Sets il a 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & co., AGE. NAME. RESIDENCE. OCCUPATION, Amount 
New York. = 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 39 Joseph A. Southard, Richmond, Me., Ship Master, $2,000 
22 Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Mass., Tailor, 2,180 
35 Chas. 8S. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, 2.000 
= — nt et oy read Saat N. Y., Auctioneer, 5.000 
é ohn A. Curtis ew York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2a 
ARCHITECT, 36 Thomas J. Willard, Portland, Me., Master Mariner, “000 
23. # Edwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Mass., Clerk, 2.000 
s ae . Foster, See, Sen Merchant Tailor, 2,000 
en ‘oster, ackson, Mich., Jeweller, 2,100 
96 Broadway, New York. 3A Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mass., Clerk, 2.000 
51 John W. Crafts, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10,000 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 33 Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., Fruit Dealer, 2,000 
35 Richard Turtle, Chicago, Il., Provision Merchant, 2,000 
47 Francis Winter, New York, N. Y., Lock Manufacturer, 3.000 
= = k a. New Lb ig . 5 Merchant, 3,000 
| obert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor, PALLY 
ARCHITECTS ’ 57 Saml. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Custom House Clerk, 2.4) 
40 Charles Lins, Ashland, Pa, Druggist, 3,000 
2% Francis Fischer, Louisville, Ky., Hatter, 5,000 
26 Zeno Kelly, West Barnsta le, Mass., Master Mariner, 1.0 
110 Broadway. 42 Julius Heimann, New York, N. Y., Carriage Maker, 2,000 
= ae ag ~ te Rater mE Clothing Merchant, 2000 
26 ander M. ase, Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2,000 
ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 43 Henry Fishback, Carlinville, Th., Merchant, 3.000 
22 . C, Sutherland, etroit, Mich., Book-keeper, 1) 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 8 |  Charies K, Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, ; aise 
39 Ke " Yhicago, Ill., igar Ms turer, UL 
Author of “‘ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 37 Robert Cloush, Chicase’ ih Steep a baie } hy“ 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 30 Ellen Clough, Chicago, IL., Wife, , 2,000 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus = arene : Dania aden “7 oo. _ Ray 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 49 | Thomas W. Bamie, Boston, Mass... Merchant, 5.000 
Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. - > | ieooahal &. Beows, teen. N. x. Drugyist, 1,500 
’ 3 Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me., Master Mariner, 3,000 
aa ae See eee, Poa a 3s 62 | ia Mt = peeee, Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4,000 
30 liakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., Merchant, 3,000 
Olmsted, Vaux & Co., CP a Le = ’ ! 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. | srepuen cROWELL, Pres't. EDGAR W. CROWELL, THE MUTUAL 
The undersigned have associated under the above title | Vice-Pres’t. PHILANDER SHAW, Sec’y. 
A poe ow s obeains, o oO mations of oe. 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- ; 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering Phenix Insu rance Company, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Works, including the ng-out 0} ‘OWDSs. ages, » " eo a > J 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. : , OFFIcEs : } #9 ie fh PD a OF NEW YORK. aa 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, > ES al 
Rube. Wirtimes, | /Oash Capital comere P. 8 WINSTON, 1 | 
P WwW o *, S. WINSTON, Pres went. 
New York, January 1, 1966. Assets, Dec. |, 1866.....$ 1,635,932 69 — 
Ensures against Loss by Marine and Fire. Also, Lake — 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Canal, and Inland Transportation. CA’ 4 ASSETS 


CHAUNCEY BEDELL, Manager Marine Dep't. 
DIRECTORS : 
Jeremiah V. Spader, 


Edward %. Low, 
Samuel W.. Be<.1s, 


(Invested in Bunds and Mortgages and United States 
Stocks), 


$20,406,665 48. 


59 Wax. S7., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 


Stephen Crowell, 
A. V. Stont, 
J.D. Ingersoll, 





THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


insurance Scrip. 





WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 





Henry Collins, 
John M. Hicks, 


L. H. Frovingbar” “ 
Geosge ye’ Urgen, 
Charles C. Betts, 
das. 8. Rockwell, 
Alvin C. Bradley, 
Gustay Schwab, 
Edwin Beers, 
Ethelbert 8. Mills, 
Ezra Baldwin, 
Nathan T. Beers, 
Joshua Atkins, Jr., 
Augustus Studwell, 
Gilbert Sayres, 
William A. Budd, 
William M. Vail, 


Dari, I. Fernald, 
Nathaniel Putnam, 
John C. Cole, 
Edwin T. Rice, 
Edgar W. Crowell, 
Daniel Ayres, 
Harold Dollner, 
Isaac Brinkerhof. 
William P. Beale, 
Thos. H. Rodman, 
Wm. B. Kendall, 
James H. Elmore, 
Ben. F. Wardwell, 
A. B. England, 
Daniel H. Gregory, 
Rufus R. Graves. 


NIAGARA 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of ‘premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 


RICHARD A, McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, } 


>» Secretaries. 
JOHN M. STUART, } 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


és Pamn Suite, Naw Ten. FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
Jos 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. COTES, B WAls, See. TRADE MARK— w SRNore, ¥ 
a ——— Casu CAPITALINCREASED TO - = $1,000,000 " ed. 


CHARLES W. THOMAS, 


ATTOCRNEY-AT-LAW, 


| SURPLUS, JULY 1, 1866, 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 


. ° 300,000 New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


| With 
BELLEVILLE, ILL j MARR eRUenty oeaniet end poompety ets. rrapg mark— %°S°RS, flots, Designating 
CHARTERED 1850. Birmingham, Nambers. 


Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- | 
acted. References given. | 

Belleville, Il., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
Land donated. Coal plenty. 

Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 


Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
| P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


For sale by 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 
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HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNC ee 


Newsure, N. Y. 
Location pleasant and healthfal. 
for French and Music 
Fall Term commences September 18. 
MISS H. M. PARKHURST, Principal. 


Superior advantages 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES, 


READING, BERKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Address 
MISS E. F. GORDON. 


E. A. CIBBENS’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, | 


HARVARD ROOMS, 
Sixth Avenue, corner of Forty-second Street. 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y. 

Eighteen Instructors, Eight Departments, $300 a year. 
No Extras, except Piano Music. Term opens Sept. 9. 
Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies; Military Drill for Gents. 
Every facility for the very best Christian Education. 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


ANTIOCH COLLECE, 
YELLOW SPRINGS, GREENE CO., OHIO. 


This institution, so identified with the name of Horace 
Mann, is in successful operation. 
Equal advantages offered to both sexes. 
Fall term begins September 11. 
Catalogues to be had upon application. 
G. W. HOSMER, D.D., President. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1,527 AND 1,529 Spruce STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19. 


French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 


MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 


College. 


GOVERNING BOARD.— President Woolsey, Profes- 
sors J. D. Dana, W. A. Norton, C. 8. Lyman, B. Silliman, 
W. D. Whitney, G. J. Brush, D. C. Gilman, 8. W. John- 
son, W. H. Brewer, A. P. Rockwell, D. C. Eaton, O. C. 


Marsh. are a. E. Vegrill 
VEPARTMENTS RF STUDY.—Chemistry and Miner- 
alogy. Civil and Mc ical Engineering, Mining and 


Metallurgy, Agriculture, “teology and Natural History, 
with the Modern Languages. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR EN. 
September 11, 1867. 
For circulars address 
Prof. D. C. CILMAN, 
Secretary of the School. 
New Haven, Conn., June, 1867. 


““NCE.—July 16 and 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Ivory Agraffe Bar Piano-Fortes, 


Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourth Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street. 


Having largely increased our facilities for manufactur- 
ing, we now hope to be able to meet the growing demand 
for our pianos. 

«*» Mark well the name and locality. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 
1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 Broadway, New York, 


Awarded over Eighty-two Competitors the Highest Pre- 
mium, 
A GoLp MEDAL, 


For the perfection of Sewing Machines and Button-Hole 


Machines—the only Gould Medal for that branch of manu- 
facture. 


GROYER& BAKERS 
FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway, New York. 
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“OUT OF THE RUT.” 


“ EVERYTHING USEFUL WAS AT SOME TIME 
NEW.” 


The New or American 
VERSUS 


The Old or European System. 


1,110 POLICIES! THE FIRST Y@AR 
WITHOUT A LOSS!!! 


‘*GOLD WILL ALWAYS FIND A READY MARKET.” 


=” Thoughtful persons are invited to examine the 
plans of the 


AMERICAN 


POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, N. Y.; 


for from this Company each class of persons RECEIVES 


precisely the advantages to which it is entitled. 


In other companies, tendencies to longevity inure 
wholly to the advantage of the short-lived class—in 
this, solely to the benefit of those who possess such ten- 
dencies. 

This just result is gained by making premiums accord- 
ing to the class of life to which a person belongs, and 


also by returning the surplus only when earned by pre- 


miums and their interest. 
' 


Why, then, should the long-lived pay lur¢. whew entilled 


to smaller premiums ? 


Why should theu receive small, when entitled to larger 


returns of surplus ? 


The Assurance, therefore, is threefold to the family in 
case of death ; to the assured, in case of long life, a cash 
income for his declining years and security of fr-ds 


already invested ; for there are no forfeitures. 


The progressive features of this Company are therefore 
just; they are correct; they are scientific; they work 


well; they work easily. 


The Old was good, the New is better. Do not accept 
because New, nor distrust because not Old nor Trangat- 


lantic, but examine. Send for a Circular. 


INSURANCE CAN BE EFFECTED BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,* AGENTS WANTED WHEREVER THEY ARE 
NOT. 


B. F. BANCROFT, President. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D., Surg.-in-Chief. 
T. 8. LAMBERT, Agent-in-Chief. 
C. H. FROST, Treasurer. 


Exect sive 
Boara. 


FRED. SHONNARD, Secretary. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 2 PER CENT. AT 
DECRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and@30 and 132 Hester 
Street, all under one roof. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Weod; Parlor Furniture, 
French Oil Finish; Sideboards and Extension Tables 8 
Spring and Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets ; 
Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, 
and defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


FLORENCE 
Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famity MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
FLORENCE S. M. CO., 


505 Broadway, N. Y. 
MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AF E 


Are the mcst desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


. §265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses : { 721 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, 


Please send for a Circular. " 











OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
awarded 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 


this medal being distinctly classified first over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
Paris, July 20, 1867. 


of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 
F. A. GEVAERT, 


J. SCHIEDMAYER, J) 


The original certificate, together with “‘ the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS is recorded first on the list, canbe seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 169 and 111 East Fourteenth Street,New 
York. 


GforGcEs KasTNER, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Ep. HANSLICK, 


Members 


of the 
International Jury. 











